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SHEPARD SAYS TWO A. S. WING PRESENTS 
CAN ADJUST EASIER Yesterday STUDY OF INSURANCE 
THAN COMMITTEE CAN Today R. R. INVESTMENTS 














Providence Merchant Writes to The Tomorrow Address of Prov sient! Mutual President 
Eastern Underwriter in Reference Made Before United States Cham- 
to His Settlement ? ber of Commerce 

Agents know the value of Phoenix Prestige and Service ; — 
SAYS HE WASN’T OVERPAID 


FAIR RETURN IS NECESSARY 


Believes Representatives of Insurance ‘ Asks Square Deal for Carriers; Inter- 
Companies Were Anxious to Be esting Statistics of Mileage and 
Absolutely Fair 


Bonded Indebtedness 


The Eastern Underwriter has_ re- Assurance Company, Ltd., In an address before the Chamber 
ceived a most interesting letter from of London of Commerce of the U. S. this week, 
John Shepard, Jr., president of the Asa S. Wing, president of the Provident 
Shepard Stores, Boston and Providence, : 100 William St., — York Mutual: Life: @lesessed life tnsuvaaes 
relative to the adjustment of Shepard 


investments in railroads and presented 
Stores fire in Providence, which ad- 


the results of a special study which re- 
justment was for some time a subject PHG NIX vealed that the ratio of life insurance 
fof discussion among loss department company investments in railroad se- 
Pexecutives and underwriters. This ad- * curities has dropped from 44.74% in 
'justment was rendered somewhat diffi- Indemnity Company 1907 to 23.15% at the end of last year. 
g calt by the fact page esse Shepard was 75 Maiden Lane, New York The reason, he said, was the over- 
at his Palm Beach (Florida) home dur- regulation of the railroads and the en- 
ing the time of the settlement. Mr. ormous amount of hindering legislation 


























| Shepard is one of the leading mer- that has been passed during that pe- 
ichants of America, and the Providence riod Among the facts brought out by 


B loss was a large one. SERVICE and BROKERAGE the ‘special study made are the follow- 

on ’ ‘ Ing: 

: wr. Shepard's Lester DEPARTMENT The railroad mileage in this country 
The text of Mr. Shepard’s letter to 


between 1860 and 1917 increased from 
© The Eastern Underwriter follows: 


30,626 to 253,626 miles, a total increase 
“That there may be no misunder- CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 


of 223,000 miles or an average increase 
; j of 3,912 miles for each of the 57 years 
» standing, (and | have heard unpleasant ote from tenn averag yin. 
3 ee ary g é averagi i ase 
remarks made in different quarters) | ; per annum of 7,121 miles from 1880 
Want to clear the atmosphere, if such 
ierery, eal seterouse to our $0: FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 
cent fire, and the insur 


to 1890, to an average decrease per 
insurance settlement, 


annum of 395. miles from 1917 to 1921. 
: : . In 1917 the highest mileage was reach- 
and this without a suggestion from 





122-126 William Street, New York City 





ed, and during the succeeding four 

Ta «. years more than 1,500 miles of railroad 

‘It has always been my belief (and INSURANCE Scalar te Re ogi phi Dain ent 

recent events have not in any way al- COMPANY OF age etded. so that the total wiauee 
tered my opinion) that the represen- 


‘ : shown at the close of 1921 was 61 miles 
latives of insurance companies are anx- NORTH AMERICA less than that reported for 1914. 
) us to be absolutely fair, and are will- 


ng to, and want to pay the insured 


Outstanding Facts in Situation 
I the * PHILADELPHIA me —. nbrashigst emer nrk 
@ the full loss, but they find the insured Phe capital stock of the railroads i- 
®~dite naturally—making claims that : 4 creased for each period shown from 
» em to them to be preposterous. The Oldest American Fire and Marine $2 708,000,000 in 1880 to $9,003,000,000 


“Let us believe the merchant (if such 
the insured be) is equally anxious to 
Secure only that which is due him; 


Insurance Company in 1917 or an average ol $137 OOO 000 for 
each of the 37 years, and the capital 

stock decreased at the average rate of 
that the two should meet without heat $16,425,000 for each of the succeeding 
and reach ; 


able, a conclusion mutually agree- 1867 1923 four years. 


The bonded debt of the railroads in- 


, creased at the average rate of $222 
:. Loss Settlement Suggestion 000,000 for each of the 37 vears fromm 
It would seem that a settlement be 1X80 to 1917 In the succeeding two 
s {Ween one man representing the insur- 

g ince mppanies , and one the insured 


years it decreased $105,000,000 and it 
Bas Teratics, 274 one the insured, Insurance Company increased over $598,000.00 in 1920 and 


than by , nearly $165,000,000 in 1921. 
Ln) a laoge committee, OF 10 WA With a slight exception shown for the 
lis seems to have been made plain year 1907 because only 68% of all the 


A Company of Stability and Progress, assets of Americar life companies 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 


1912 ............ $12,481,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ..........-. $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 PTHEN 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 '‘GAUVIN 


per cent. 
For information regarding agencies SGENCLA 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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were included in the tabulation for that 
year the percentage of all railroad 
bonds outstanding, held by life compa- 
nies, increased from 0.16% in 1870 to 
16.62% in 1919 and then decreased for 
the two succeeding vears, 

The admitted assets of all American 
life companies have increased from the 
comparatively insignificant sum of $27, 
000,000 in 1860 to $8,600,000,000  Cestt- 
mated) at the end of 1922. ’ 

While the total amount of railroad 
securities held by life insurance com 
panies, ha increased to $1,885,000,000 
us estimated for the close of 1922, the 


percentage of such investments to the 


total assets held by these companies 
has fallen from its highest point, 44.74% 
at the close of 1907 to 23.15% at the 
end of 1922 

Capital, and especially capital held 
in so sacred a trust as that in the 


custody 0 insurance companies, 
Mr. Wing said, is shy and nothing runs 
on faster legs trom suspected danger 
The year 1903 possibly marks a turning 


point in the history of railroads. Le- 
fore that year they had prosperity and 
adversity, but mostly prosperity. For 


that vear and since, they have had 
more adversity than prosperity. 

The shrinkage in values caused such 
a general feeling of distrust that for 
most of the year the railroads, even 
those of the best class, found it diffi- 
cult to negotiate new loans, except on 
rather stiff terms. 

The public view of new railroad loans 
was wholly different from what it had 
been before. Previously, the creation 
of new capital, either in the shape of 
stock or bonds, was looked upon as a 
favorable sign, indication of a contin- 
ued growth of the volume of business. 
In 1903, on the other hand, the appear- 
ance of new loans was looked upon as 
a sign of weakness, being regarded as 
evidence that the borrowing corpora- 
tion had proceeded too far with new 
undertakings or was in straitened con 
dition 

The railroads are confronted on the 
one hand, Mr. Wing said, by demands 
for high wages and on the other by de- 
mands for low rates, and sometimes we 
who know comparatively little about 
political economy wonder whether com- 
missions created by Federal or State 
laws for the regulation of wages and 
rates, establish conditions as fair to all 
concerned as the old-fashioned law of 
supply and demand, The self-interest 
motive is fairly sure to be uppermost in 
ull these demands as well as in all 
resistance to them, and the only rei- 


edy that we can see is a reasonable 
consideration of each interest by ever: 
other interest The railroads cannot 


‘make bricks without straw.” Capital 
will not be forthcoming without reason 
able prospect of fair return. Business 
cannot survive and prosper without the 
railroads. Business is not dead, nor is 
there any prospect of its dying but it 
is held up in many quarters and at 
many times by the inability of railroads 
to provide promptly the transportation 
facilities demanded, 


RECEIVER BECOMES PRESIDENT 

W. CC. MeArthur, temporary receiver 
of the National Travelers’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Des Moines, has been named 
president of the company by Judge 
Lester Thompson and the receivership 
was dismissed on the court's finding 
that the company’s financial condition 
was in tine shape. Other officers ap- 
pointed are as follows: Secretary and 
treasurer, Louis A. Delman; board of 
directors Hugh Rumsey, chairman; 
George CC. Williams, Meyers Brody, 
L. S. Hill, H. H. Polk, Harry Cross and 
Claud Nichols. 





|. H. OFFNER IN MILWAUKEE 

1, H. Offner, for several years agent 
in Chicago of the Massachusetts Mut- 
ual Life, has been appointed general 
agent for the company in Milwaukee. 
Joseph W. Priggs, formerly general 
agent in Milwaukee, who resigned on 
May 1, will remain associated with the 
agency 


NORTHWESTERN MEETING 
Agents Association Will Convene At 
Home Office July 23-25 With 
Live Program 
The Northwestern Mutual Life, of 
Milwaukee, will hold its convention of 
the agents association at the home of- 
efice July 23 to 25 inclusive. The gen- 
eral sessions will open with an address 
by President W. D. Van Dyke and a 
response by T. A. Peyser, president of 

the agents’ association. 

Formal addresses will be made also 
by H. F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel, 
on “The Northwestern’s 65th Anniver- 
sary’; C. H. Parsons, “The Company’s 
Response to Field Demands”; Vice- 
President M. J. Cleary, on “Our Heri- 
lage, Obligations and Opportunity”; 
und by George EK. Copeland, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Preceding the regular sessions there 
will be meetings of the district and spe- 
cial agents. There will be luncheons at 
the Hotel Pfister each day anl the an- 
nual banquet will be held at the home 
office in the company’s auditorium. 
There will be sports events and enter- 
tainment features. 


NEW CAPITAL LIFE BUILDING 

The Capital Life, a Colorado incor- 
poration, on the eve of starting its new 
home building offered a prize for the 
best design as prepared by Denver 
architects. The judges in the contest 
were Clarence J. Daly of the insurance 
company ; Governor Sweet, Mayor 
jailey, Lucius F. Hallet and Thomas P. 
Kimball, the latter a prominent Omaha 
architect. Harry J. Manning, architect 
won the $1,000 prize, and it was con- 
cluded that the first wing of the build- 
ing to cost $200,000 would be started 
within sixty days and the $300,000 
addition to be added later. 














| PROSPECTS 


We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 








We Help Our Salesmen q 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 








NEW YORK LIFE MEN MEET 


Southern Dept. Holds Conference at 
Richmond; Vice-President Buckner 
Attends; Take James River Trip 
Principal agents of the New York 

Life from the Southern department em- 

bracing Maryland, the District of Col- 

umbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia and Florida meet in 

Richmond today for their annual spring 

conference. Thad. C. Bell, inspector of 

agencies, with supervision over that de- 
partment, is expecting an attendance of 
fully 150. Thomas <A. Buckner, first 
vice-president of the company, and 
other home office officials, plan to at- 
tend the meeting. A steamer has been 
chartered to take the party down the 

James River the following day. The 

party will disband at Norfolk that night. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
The Prudential will shortly send out 





to its field representatives a pamphlet 
giving a full explanation of the whole- 
life plan. This is one of a new series of 
educational pamphlets devoted to 
different kinds of policies and plans. 


Edwin Austrian, for nearly twenty 
years a representative of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Chicago, died 
on April 20. 








CO-OPERATION No. 30 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





























FEATURE BUSINESS INSURANCE J 

Prospectus For Commercial Loan Made! 

Insurance A Feature of the Se- 
curity Offered Purchasers 


Business insurance has taken such 
an important place in large businegg 
affairs that it has become a feature and 
sometimes a condition of many busi 
ness transactions. The following clause | 
is copied verbatim from a_ prospectus 
covering a $2,000,000 commercial loan 
which was fully covered by business © 
life insurance. 4 

“The company covenants that while 
any notes are outstanding under this 
indenture, it will carry and maintain in 
full force insurance on the lives of 
Sas tenet eae id and (officers of the 
company) in the aggregate sum of $2 
000,000, which insurance shall be ag 
signed by the company to the trustees ie 
or the losses thereunder otherwise) 
made payable to the trustees and the | 
insurance policies therefor deposited | 
with the trust company as additional 
security for the notes at any time ig) 
sued and outstanding thereunder, In 
the event of the death of the insured | 
under such policies of insurance, all © 
sums received on account thereof shall 
be by the trustees forthwith applied to 
the purchase or redemption of notes 
outstanding under this indenture, and} 
in the same manner as is provided in| 
Article 3 of this indenture in respect | 
of the like application of moneys paid 
into the sinking fund therein provided 
tor.”’ 





One of the policyholders referred to 
above recently died and the Mutual 
Benetit paid $50,000 as its share of this! 
large business insurance claim. f 





JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTMENTS 
William P. Sexton, superintendent of © 
the John Hancock, at Hempstead, L. L, 
has been promoted to be superintendent 
ot Brooklyn District [I], and a new dis 
trict has been created to be known a8” 
Brooklyn V, Adolph Joachim, formerly 
cashier in Brooklyn II, being appointed 
superintendent of this district, which is” 
located in Flatbush. Mr. Joachim has” 
been with the company for 32 years. § 
To fill the vacancy caused by the pro 
motion of Mr. Sexton, Florenze T. Wil 
ter, for many years superintendent at 
Dayton, Ohio, has been transferred to} 
the Hempstead, L. L, agency, and Wilk 7 
liam H. McCormick, assistant superin- ~ 
tendent at Baltimore, for 37 years with™ 
the company, will succeed Mr. Winter — 
as superintendent at Dayton. 





ies 





MOVES HOME OFFICE 4 
The home office of the Catholic Asia 
surance Association of America, for 47 
long time located on the sixth floor of 
the Commercial Union Building in® 
Philadelphia, has been moved to the | 
second floor of 707 Walnut street, being” 
one of the numerous removals from they 
down town insurance district due t0 
the inordinate advance in rentals, th 
increase in this instance being 150%. 





A well known judge recently said:y 
“Of the last fifty contested wills in MIP 
court only five were maintained exact 4 
ly as drawn. Almost any will can be 
broken in court.” : 
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G. C. Wells Nominated 
To Head Underwriters 


CAME HERE FROM PITTSBURGH 





E. J. Sisley, L. A. Cerf and Charles B. 
Knight Named for Vice-Presidents; 
Executive Committee 





Graham C. Wells, who came to New 


> york in January, 1920, from Pittsburgh, 


where he was manager of the Provident 
Mutual, will be elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
york at the annual meeting on June 12. 
The nominating committee has named 
the following for vice-presidents: E. J. 
Sisley, one of the Travelers general 
agents here; L. A. Cerf, general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit, and Charles B. 
Knight, manager of the Union Central. 
The executive committe2 is divided into 
two sections, one consisting of general 
agents and the other of agents. The 
nominations for these two divisions 
follow: 

Executive Committee, general agents 
—J. D. Bookstaver, Travelers; P. Fras- 
er, Connecticut Mutual; C. A. Foehl, 
Prudential; J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mut- 


ual; George A. Kederick, New York 
Life; R. W. Goslin, Prudential. 
Executive Committee, agents -Alex- 


ander Collins, Massachusetts Mutual; 
N. S. Chambers, New York Life; Jos- 
eph P. W. Harty, Mutual; Edwin Rob- 
inson, Equitable; J. R. Smitz, New Eng- 
land Mutual; H. E. Morrow, Mutual 
Benefit. 


Made Fine Record in Pittsburgh 


Mr. Wells is a high class man in 
every respect and quickly made a place 
for himself in the ranks of local insur- 
ance men. He is building up his 
agency conservatively and surely with 
a rock bottom foundation specializing 
in full time men rather than running a 
purely brokerage office. He has about 
thirty-five men, mostly of the college 
type. His first insurance experience 
was with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in Pittsburgh, beginning in 1895 as an 
agent. He was with that company five 
years. He became general agent of the 
Provident in Pittsburgh in January, 
1900, and for ten years was one of the 
leading managers of the company. 
Through all he has faithfully observed 
the ethics of the business and has done 
his share in education work and from 
the start has been on the lecture staff 
of the Carnegie School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship talking on endow- 
ment and other subjects. For two 
lerms he was president of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association, 
for one year he was president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and for two years he was treas- 
urer of that organization. For some- 
time he has been on the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 





GRADUATING CLASS INSURES 


Massachusetts “Tech” Seniors Provide 
$150,000 Endowment For Future 
Class Reunion 





This year’s graduating class of 
Massachusetts “Tech” has insured it- 


Self for the benefit of the institute by 
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each of the five hundred students tak- 
mg out a 25-year endowment policy 
for $250. This will produce an endow- 
ment fund of $125,000 on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Class of 1923. 





_HONOR JAMES W. STEVENS 
Each year Illinois Life men write 
business during May in honor of their 
president, James W. Stevens. The first 
year this was done, in 1909, the goal 
Was $2,000,000. This year it is $6,- 
00,000, 


The New England Mutual has ap- 
bointed Meub & Smith general agents 


at Cleveland. 
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How Fabius Lost 
His Last Battle 


HE one person who really bothered the rough old 

Romans was a Carthaginian—-Hannibal. Early in 
life he started to harass Italy, and he worked at it long 
and successfully. But eventually he ran up against a 
Dictator named Fabius and for about ten years had 
his hands full. 


Hannibal, a great strategist, who relied more on 
tricks than on military strength, tried hard to scare 
Fabius but failed. When he wasn’t tying blazing 
sheaves to the horns of oxen, and turning the cattle 
loose at night to indicate vast forces on the march, 
he was soaking ears of corn in blood and sending 
them into camps to get a rise out of the superstitious 
Neapolitans. 


Fabius, who had the happy knack of being afraid 
of nothing, even death, paid no attention to these bits 
of playfulness. Between wars, Fabius dabbled in 
architecture, spending his own money and all he 
could borrow on temples and triumphal arches. At 
last his own death— the one enemy he failed to pro- 
vide against—conquered Fabius. Once fabulously 
wealthy, the man that Rome had honored for years 
as a common father, left his own large family noth- 
ing. At Thebes he died so poor that he was buried as 
a public charge, one small coin being all that was 
found in his house. What a terrible end to any bio- 
graphy. “He died so poor that he was buried as a 
public charge.” Fortunately, in these days of Life 
Insurance, this need not be said of any man. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 

Home Office, Newark, New Jerseyf 
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Watertown Agency 
Gets $3,000,000 Line 


FLOYD = L. 





CARLISLE INSURED 


New York Investment Banker Takes 
Large Amount in Favor of Vari- 
ous Business Interests 





Application for $3,000,000 business tn- 
surance on the life of Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, president of the St. Regis Paper 
Co. of Watertown, N. Y. and alsd head 
of F. L. Carlisle & Co., investment 
bankers of New York City, has been 
made through the Watertown Under- 
writers Corp., Watertown, as agent. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life is the 
company of direct interest. It is under- 
stood that $2,000,000 has already been 
placed. 

Mr. Carlisle is an important factor 
in many of the business interests of 
Watertown, including public utilities 
as well as the St. Regis Paper Co. and 
the Hanna Paper Co. He is chairman 
of the board of the Northern New York 
Trust Co., Northern New York Utilities 
Co. and the Power Corporation of New 
York. 

The chief beneficiaries under the 
policy will be the St. Regis Paper Co. 
and F. L. Carlisle & Co. with about one- 
quarter of the line personal insurance. 
Mr. Carlisle is forty-four years old. 
He came from Watertown to New York 
comparatively recently and has a 
country place at Great Neck, L. I. 

The Watertown Underwriters Corp. 
is composed of Henry A. Hickok, presi- 
dent; Ralph B. Maltby, vice-president; 
Frank B. Clark, secretary; and J. G. 
Norton, treasurer and general manager. 


CHANDOR A LIFE MAN 
Former Newspaper Man Made Manager 
of Rollins, Burdick Hunter Co.’s 
New Department 
R. M. Chandor, for years a_well- 
known newspaper man around New 
York, having been editor of the old “In- 
surance Monitor,” of an insurance law 
journal, and of a compensation insur- 
ance decision magazine, has been ap- 
pointed manager of a life insurance de- 
partment which Rollins, Burdick, Hun- 
ter Co., of Chicago, are opening in this 
city. This is one of the largest insur- 
ance brokerage offices, having quar- 
ters in Chicago, New York, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Detroit and Havana. The 
office here contains a number of prom- 
inent insurance production specialists, 
but heretofore it has not gone in for 
life insurance. With its big clientele 
undoubtedly a good volume will be 

rolled up. 

Mr. Chandor has a wide acquaintance 
and until recently was vice-president of 
the Underwriters & Credit Bureau. 

TO NOMINATE ON MAY 17 

Election of officers of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 
for the ensuing year will take place at 
the meeting on Thursday, May 17, in 
the Bellevue-Stratford. The nominating 
committee consists of William R. Har- 
per, Aetna Life, chairman; E. O. Mos 
ier, Equitable Life of New York; C. M. 
Hunsicker, Fidelity Mutual Life; Ar- 
thur O. Saxon, Metropolitan Life, and 
Bernard J. Woods, John Hancock Mut- 
ual Life. 

22 AMENDMENTS BEFORE SMITH 

Seventeen amendments to the insur- 
ance law and five amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law are in- 
cluded in the 750 legislative measures 
which the New York State Senate and 
Assembly, adjourning on May 4, dump- 
ed into the executive chamber as 30-day 
bills. 





MAY ENTER NEW YORK 
Rumors of companies coming into 
New York on January 1 persist. Two 
companies whose names are mentioned 
are the Missouri State Life and the 
International Life 
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There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need 
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Life Insurance A 
Great Stabilizer 


WHAT IT DOES FOR NATION 





Pres. Walton L. Crocker of John 
Hancock, Tells Insurance Federa- 
tion Need for Competition 


In an address before the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania at Reading 
this week, President Walton L. 
Crocker, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, of Boston, discussed life insurance 
as the great stabilizer in the economic 
life of the country. 

“An institution made up of 50,000,000 
people,” said Mr. Crocker (“which is 
the latest conservative estimate num- 
ber of policyholders in the Life Com- 
panies of the United States and 
Canada) on whom an aggregate insur- 
ance of more than $50,000,000,000 is 
carried, and to secure which there is 
owned and held in trust on their behalf 
by the several companies property 
valued at nearly $9,000,000,000, is en- 
titled to the rank of a definite and dis- 
tinct economic force. Both its genius 
and its size make it the ‘great 
stabilizer’.” 

Its Primary Service 

Life insurance secures the value of 
life’s product, its financial worth, or 
some part of it, to beneficiaries needing 
the protection of the product; to some 
one who staked her faith on the con- 
tinued being of an actual producer; to 
some one who ventured his fortune on 
the strength, skill, and continued life 
of a captain of industry; and who, save 


for life insurance, must fall when the 
hour strikes for him on whom they 
leaned. To the extent that life stands 
for the material things produced by 


human activity, Mr. Crocker said, just 
so far is their assurance in truth the 
insurance of life itself. The sum _ in- 
volved is immaterial so far as_ this 
point is concerned, for the same princi- 
ple resides in the large and the small 
insurance alike. 

It is a distributive factor; an agency 
devoted to the readjustment of finan- 


cial voids; a veritable economic gyro- 
scope in our nation’s life. In 1922 
alone there was paid out for death 


claims by the companies of the United 
States and Canada the sum of $400,- 
000,000 approximately. 

“Without this timely aid,’ said Mr. 
Crocker, “what would our society have 


done? Any one may ask the question 
and any one may make his’ own 
answer; but you and IT know the bulk 
of this great sum would have’ been 
lost to the people who needed its pro- 
tection and service. Some one else 
would have had it; and the peculiar 


misery which comes to the unprovided 
family when the bread-winner goes out 
would have come home with unmistak- 
able emphasis to society. So the ser- 
vice is real. Hence it is that we de- 
rive from the very soul of the system 
itself its other title, ‘preserver of es- 
fate values.’ Being founded upon the 
instinct to save, it follows natural lines 











in the protection of property, whether 
the ‘property be surplus accumulations, 
lands, gold, or whatnot, or merely the 
product-value of life in continuance, 
taken by itself and turned into econom- 
ic terms. But looked at from whatever 
side you wish, its purpose is always 
to make sure, to make safe, to stabilize 
individual effort through co-operation 
of a mass of individuals. 


Why It Cannot Be a Government 
Function 

his course of thought leads in- 
evitably to the suggestion as to why, 
then, the system should not be reduced 
to simplest terms? Why, it has been 
asked, would it not be better to make 
the whole thing nation-wide, as a func- 
tion of government? Why, indeed, 
some have said, should it not be made 
compulsory all through? There are 
those who would like to see it this way, 


om 


WALTON L. 


CROCKER 


for their own good reasons; others be- 
cause they thing always in terms of the 
commune and are sincere in that. 

“If you would pass over the owner- 
ship and operation of every form of the 
business of our people to the politi- 
cians, you would naturally do just that 
thing with the subject in hand. But, 
eventually, you would pass over your 
individual liberty with it. The end of 
that course is the commune. And the 
commune, as we have already more 
than once seen in history, is inevitably 
a dictatorship, cruel and bloody, whose 
only beauty is the iridescent glow in 
the distorted imaginations of its 
fanatical devotees, and where life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are at the autocratic disposal of the 
cut-throats who reign for the time 
being. 

“The fact is that the institution of 
insurance as practiced in our land is 
typical of a free people, of a nation of 
high moral fiber. It is a recognition 
of the virtues and an avoidance of the 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 


pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 




















vices that reside in mass effort of any 
kind. 
An Incentive For Growth and Progress 

“It is an expedient of free men who 
voluntarily, for their own benefit, share 
membership in an economic organiza- 
tion in order that personal indepen- 
dence and self-respect may be secured 
side by side with the benefit of 
organized co-operation. So long as the 
system is thus maintained, under the 
proper protection and supervision of 
the political body, it will continue to 
serve its best purpose. Merge it with 
the political structure and you will have 
ruined its usefulness and will have 
taken one great step towards political 
and personal slavery. 

“All life is competitive, and so is in- 
surance. By competition we strike the 
fire of constructive genius, find the way 
of new service, make straighter the 
path of practice; provoke emulation of 
that which is worthy. No other insti- 
tution of wide public service is more 
flexible and instant in its response to 
public need and demand. The very 
multiplicity of companies helps to 
make it so. Take them away, merge 
them in one, and all incentive for 
growth and progress is destroyed in 
that line. 

“Now what we mean by competition 
is not so much the successful contest 
with a rival salesman or organization 
for physical supremacy as that higher 
form of competition which has for its 
aim ‘Which one of us can do his ser 
vice best?’ or ‘Which one of us can 
give, in the broadest way to the largest 
number of people, the most ideal of in- 
surance service?’ 

“Tt seems to me that in that way lies 
the best answer to the question of 
nationalization of which the Federation 
is an active antagonist, as it should be. 
The duty of insurance companies first. 
is to realize that, in the broadest sense, 
they are the recognized carriers of in- 
surance to the public. So long as they 
grant adequate and proper coverage 
under good conditions, they will have a 


g00d case to present to any competing 
body; and, while of course there are 
certain irreconcilable elements of our 
populace who, for motives known to 
themselves, probably can never be 
satisfied with anything except insur- 
ance by Government itself, it is prob- 
able that when the real solid backbones 
of our American public realizes the ser- 
vice which insurance is doing and is 
brought by our improvements of that 
service to an even, clearer view, there 
will be no need of any propaganda in 
our favor. Our reason for being will 
be clearly established. 


“What says Benito Mussolini? 
We are done with Government 
railways, Government employment 


agencies, Government insurance. We 

leave to the State its police powers, 
fo protect honest citizens from rob- 
bers and criminals; we leave it the 
control of the schools, to train our 
coming generations; we leave it the 
army, to protect the territories of the 
fatherland inviolate; and we leave it 
the control of foreign policy. 

“This declaration, from one who has 
seen the disastrous effect of the direc- 
tion of a nation’s business by the 
Government—insurance, the railroads, 
manufactures—, is impressive enough. 
The service failed in Italy as it fails 
everywhere under government mon- 
opoly and operation. It cannot compete 
on equal terms with similar service by 
privately owned and operated instru- 
mentalities. Our care, then, is to im- 
prove our public service in its present 
condition; of individual initiative. If 
that can be done; if the primary objec- 
tive be and be shown to be the advan- 
tage of those we _ serve, we. shall 
ultimately win their confidence and so 
the confidence of the general public, as 
we have already, I am persuaded, won 
an increasing measure of their re- 
spect. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 
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the asset fund, probably nine thousand 
millions. 

“What would be the effect upon the 
investment market of our country were 
this vast sumtobe withdrawn and wasted 
and dissipated in one way or another 
for trifles, vanities, or luxuries? This 
money is the saved-up labor of hand 
and brain. It is capital owned by peo- 
ple comprising nearly one-half of our 
entire population. It is composed 
principally of rese-ves upon their poli- 


cies The policyholders have contri- 
buted nearly all of it. They have saved 
it, and the vast bulk of it is theirs. It 


is active money, reputably, honorably, 
and usefully employed in helping to 
grow our food; bring it to us, build our 
buildings, run our various governments, 
light our streets and houses, and in a 
hundred ways aiding and promoting 
the welfare of the nation 

“We may well believe it possible 
that, save for the existence of the life 
insurance companies, but a small por 
tion of this great fund would ever find 
its way into the channels of thrift and 
usefulness 


“The beneficent funds of life insur 
ance, held for a wholly altruistic pur- 
pose under restriction and regutation 


by Government, are not and cannot be 
either the tool or the sport of design 
ing manipulators of high finance, nor 
is there in their management or contro] 
any possibility of pevsonal aggrandiz°® 


ment or the improper exercise of 
power. ; 

“Hence it is that the investment of 
these funds will inevitably take the 
true economic channel. Within the 


boundaries set by statute, these monies 
will always naturally seek the best 
security first and the best return com 
patible therewith. Where the demand 
is, there will the funds seek outlet, and 
find it if within the scope of sound 
principles and of statutory limitations 
Attempts to make compulsory, by di 
rection, or indirection the investment 
of these funds in special channels, are 
attended with the gravest of possibili 
ties.” 


RE-OPENING CONTACTS 


Notice of Extended Insurance Dividend 
Used To Good Effect To Re-estab- 
lish Policy Through Circular 





Mutual Benefit extended insurances 
are participating and dividend warrants 


are sent to the policyholders involved 
when due. General Agent Cochrane, of 
Peoria, is using this to renew contact 


with the policyholder in the following 
circular: 
A DIVIDEND FOR YOU 
Perhaps you don’t know that you are 
still insured under your policy No...... 
as you haven't paid a premium for such 
a long time. 


However, you are, and in case of 
death before the extended insurance 
expires, the claim would be paid, be- 


sides which a dividend is payable. 
And here it is. 
When you want more insurance don't 


forget the old Mutual Benefit. 
Sincerely yours, 
General Agent. 
You may still be able to reinstate 


your policy if you do not delay too long. 
The check enclosed includes a 25% spe- 
cial dividend for this year. 

ON CONVERTING TERM 
Procedure for Changing Over to Other 
Plans Under Terms of Policy 
Illustrated 


Now that the people are educated to 
understand the advantages of carrving 
large amounts of life insurance, a 
greater amount of term insurance is 
being written for temporary use to be 
converted at a later date One com- 
pany explains the procedure of con 
verting its policies in the following: 

The regular net on the plan to which 
policy is converted will be charged and 
a credit for the amount of net paid on 
term policy will be allowed. The differ 
_ence will be the amount due from the 
agent or agency making the conversion 
Each policy must bear its own propor 


Travelers Plans 
Capital Increase 


TO SELL $2,500,000 STOCK 
Will Make Outstanding Capital $10,- 
~ 000,000; General Expansion of 


Operations Planned 


The Travelers, of Hartford, plans to 
increase its capital stock from $7,500,- 
000 to $10,000,000 and the proposal will 
be submitted to a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company to be held June 
12. The board of directors voted this 
action last week. 

If authorized the new stock will be 
offered to present stockholders in the 
ratio of one share for each three now 
held, at par, $100 per share. The au- 
thorized capital stock of the Travelers 
now is $25,000,000. The authorization 
several years ago was only $1,000,000, 
but this figure was later increased to 
$10,000,000 by the General Assembly 
and finally to the present figure, $25,- 
000,000. The latest quotations place 
the value of the stock, whose par value 
is $100 a share, at about $725 a share. 

Louis F. Butler, president, said that 
the proposed increase holds no signifi- 
cance other than the fact that a general 
expansion of the company’s operations 
is planned. This will in no way affect 
the Travelers Indemnity, Mr. Butler 
said, as no corresponding increase is 
contemplated in the capital stock of 


that company. 
Previous Increase 
The Travelers increased its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 in 1918; 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 in 1910; 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 in 1913; 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 in 1916 
and from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000 in 
1920. The original capital, when the 
company was organized about sixty 
years ago, was only $250,000. 





PAN-AMERICAN CELEBRATES 
New Orleans Company Crosses $100,- 
000,000 in Eleven Years; How 
It Was Started 


The Pan-American Life, of New Or- 
leans, celebrates crossing the $100,000,- 
000 mark of insurance in force with a 
special feature edition of the company 
paper “Pan-American Life Review,” 
dedicated to the field force. The paper 
contains sketches of the officers and 
leading producers and tells the story of 


the growth of the company since its 
organization in 1911. 
In telling of the beginnings, Presi- 


dent Crawford H. Ellis says that it had 
been his desire for a number of years 
to build up a large life insurance com- 
pany in New Orleans but he had never 
been able to get the right men _ to 
handle the proposition until Col. J.T. 
Boone and Dr. E. G. Simmons approach- 
ed him on the subject. It took about a 
vear for the organization work and the 
Pan-American started writing business 
in April, 1912. In March alone the com- 
pany wrote $6,500,000. 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager, says that the Pan- 
American Life was not organized as a 
southern or local company but as a 
national institution and that the com- 
pany plans to write business in South 
and Central America. Eugene J. Mc- 
Givney, former insurance commissioner 
of Louisiana, is vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel. Dr. Marion Souchon is 
vice-president and medical director. 


tionate commission and any plan other 
than this would be discriminative as to 
rate of commissions. For illustration: 

If we were to base calculations on 


the gross premium and charge net 
only on difference of gross it would 
he equivalent to paying term com- 


mission on that portion of the pre- 
mium of the converted policy. Fur- 
ther, we could not base calculations 
on gross premium for the reason that 
the company does not receive the 
gross, and calculations must, there 
fore, be based upon net. 
































To Earn a Vacation as a Guest of the 
Missouri State Life 


Quarter Million Club 


Grand Canyon Los Angeles San Francisco 


One Hundred Thousand Club 
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Eastern Meeting--Detroit Western Meeting--Denver 
CLUB YEAR ENDS JUNE 30 
Any Insurance Man who places $100,000 or $250,000 of 
Insurance with the Missouri State Life before June 
30 under the Club Rules can qualify for Club Member- 
ship and participate in the Club Trips. The Company 
writes excess and Substandard Life; Accident; Health: 
Group Life; Group Accident and Sickness. Liberal 
Commissions; Guaranteed Non-forfeitable Renewals. 
Write for Particulars. 
This is not an invitation for men of other Companies to 
break their present connections to come with this Com- 
pany. On the contrary, we urge them to give their own 
Companies their loyal and enthusiastic service and all the 
business that their own companies will handle. Our offer 
is only to serve them on such business as their own com- 
panies will not handle, our service covering surplus Life, 
standard and substandard, Accident and Health, Group 
Life, and Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. 
We feel that we are offering a distinct service to the 
Insurance fieldmen and that in offering to handle sub- 
standard Life Insurance for them (that is, business that 
their own companies will not handle), we are rendering 
a real public service. 
Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, Home Office 
President St. Louis | 
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Lawyers Out of Control 
HUNSICKER TALKS IN NEW YORK 


L. G. Simon at Dinner Traces Growth 
of Inheritance Taxes; Thanks for 
Kresge Action 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York which, under the direction 
of President George A. Smith is fea- 
turing sales talks at monthly dinners, 
went in for business insurance Tuesday 
night at Delmonico’s, the speakers be- 
ing Clayton M. Hunsicker, of Philadel- 
phia, and Leon Gilbert Simon, of the 
Equitable. 

As the meeting began one of the 
members asked that a standing vote of 
thanks be given to the business prac- 
tice Committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York for its 
work in stopping the Kresge ‘$5,000,000 
insurance,” which was done. Chairman 
Orra S. Rogers, of the committee, said 
the vote was appreciated, but that the 
committee was working on several 
other cases just as important in prin- 
ciple although the size of the applica 
tions Was smaller. 


Perpetuates Partnerships 


Mr. Hunsicker, former president of 

the Philadelphia Association, who has 
frequently led the ranks of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in production and who spe- 
cializes on all kinds of partnership, cor- 
poration and business insurance, was 
one of the hits of the recent Philadel- 
phia One-Day Sales Congress and his 
tak in New York was along. similar 
lines. He has what the Freudians call 
a“lawyer’s complex” so that in nearly 
all the stories that he tells the lawyer 
is the goat. Whether or not he has 
any sincere aversion to lawyers, Mr. 
Hunsicker’s jabs are very effective. 
His main theory is that minority stock- 
holders in a business leave their es- 
tates to widows and the widows turn 
to lawyers for advice, with the result 
that lawyers eventually control the 
business where there are a number of 
partners in a firm of medium size. He 
fixes up insurance and partnership 
agreements so that business can be car- 
ried on after death of partners just as 
effectively as if the partners had been 
F alive, 
Mr. Hunsicker’s talk took very well 
| except with the people in the back end 
| of the room who strained their eyes 
trying to figure out what was being writ- 
| ten on the toy F. W. Woolworth & Co. 
| blackboard, which the speaker occa- 
sionally used. He also employed some 
Woolworth chalk which did not help 
_ matters any. Mr. Hunsicker needs no 
_ blackboard as every word he says rings 
out clearly and distinctly. 

The talk on inheritance tax by Mr. 
Simon, an unusually capable young 
man who has made a nation-wide study 
ol inheritance tax situations, was 
equally thought-provoking and _ valua- 
ble. He has complete control of his 
subject and gave some exceedingly 
Valuable information. He has written 
4 book on the subject, by the way. 


Mr. Simon has been in demand as a 
_ Speaker at agency conventions here- 
i abouts. In his opinion inheritance 
» axes will continue to increase, their 
Inposition not being solely a war 
' Measure. All states but two have in- 
‘ heritance taxes and nearly $400,000,000 
i aMnually is being paid in such taxes. 
The old story that a millionaire never 
knows how much he is worth until he 
, lies was well illustrated by Mr. Simon. 
~ He told of the depreciation of various 
slates of multimillionaires. John F. 
a Dodge, Detroit automobile manufac- 
turer, died worth $36,500,000 and with 
_ operty in twenty-six different states. 
3 About half of it was lost in deprecia- 
‘on. Even the estate of Theodore 
2 Roosevelt, which was less than $1,000,- 
"0, depreciated nearly 14%. 


The British Empire originated the in- 














fritance tax idea in 1780. 








“ Nothing 


Benjamin Franklin, 





that end. 


The Franklin has a= splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the 
first essential, the highest ideals of service 


ambitious service. 


That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits | 
most who serves best,” has been practiced by this 
company since 1884. Our men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 


humbler than 
when it is about to climb.” 


the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 
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THE PROSPECT’S PROBLEMS 


How It Looks To Moore & Summers, 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


In a talk to its field force Moore & 
Summers, of the New England Mutual 
Life’s general agency, say: 

“Your clients’ problems are just like 
yours: the variation is only in degree. 
Analyze your own position. Apply life 
insurance to your own problems. Map 
out a definite relation between your 
problems and your insurance. Upon 
this principle you can sell to anyon>. 

“Why have your clients bought in- 
surance of you? Has it been your per- 
sonality? Has it been your friendship? 
Is it because you send your prospect a 
blotter once a month or a calendar on 
January First? Or is it because you’ve 
called on him so often he feels a_ bit 
embarrassed? All such sales are made 
on the basis of benefit to seller, not 
utility to buyer. One can no more 
drive for a sale on this basis than your 
porter can fight for his tip. 

“We believe that every case merits 
special consideration on these facts: 
That life insurance as such is good, but 
hard to sell; that it is superior to any 
other contract or security that money 


can buy; and that if your clients but 
knew how good it was, they would buy 
it over the counter, just as they do tea, 
coffee and eggs. 

“Loosen up your brain cells. Study 
your own needs. Arrange your poli- 
cies in a system under which the pro- 
ceeds will be set to work on a definite 
job that this money must do after you 
are gone, 

“Study your prospect’s problems un- 
til you can go to him, not with life in- 
surance for sale, but with a plan to un- 
derwrite his legal and moral obliga- 
tions.” 





Frederic A. Lanahan of the Phila 
delphia agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life has been awarded the William 
H. Kinsley prize for the best essay on 
Life Insurance. The judges were 
William R. Harper, Aetna Life; EK. J. 
Berlet, Guardian Life; and J. M. 
Darby, Massachusetts Mutual Life. The 
prize was a fourteen karat gold foun- 
tain pen and pencil. In the opinion of 
the judges the essay is well adapted 
for radio broadcasting. 





A..C. Rigger, president of the Amer 
ican Life Re-Insurance, of Dallas, 
Texas, was a visitor to New York this 
week, 





The current policy 





ADVANTAGES for POLICYHOLDERS 


contract of the 
BENEFIT contains advantages for policyholders not 
combined in the policy contracts of other companies. 
ever since its organization in 1845 the Mutual Benefit 
has aimed to issue the most liberal policy contract con- 
sistent with absolute security at the lowest cost to all 


members and equitable treatment of policyholders. 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey 


MUTUAL 








Confessions of A 
Neophyte Agent 


“BRASS” IS NOT ESSENTIAL 


Carrington Howard Tells How He 
Adjusted Himself to New Selling 
Point of View 


Although a comparatively new man 
in life insurance, Carrington Howard 
has made a remarkable record and was 
an honor roll man in the Cerf Agency 


of the Mutual Benefit Life, in New 
York. At a recent agency meeting he 
made an interesting talk on how he ad- 
justed himself to the business. 

“When [ was in school,” said Mr. 
Howard, “{ decided 1 would make my 
life one of social service. Sixteen years 
work among human misfortunates has 
resulted in much satisfaction but little 
remuneration. | have never before had 
quite the thrill (since entering the life 
insurance business) that comes from 
doing good service and from being able 
to rub a couple of dollars together in 
my pocket. 

Made Assets Out of Handicaps 

“T was diffident and retiring by na- 
ture and therefore questioned my abil- 
ity to sell life insurance, for the neces- 
sary brass and persistency needed by 
the life insurance agent seemed to be 
lacking. | was told that my training 
to see everything from the other man’s 
point of view would hinder me. [ found 
out it was an asset, in diagnosing the 
needs and applying the remedy. 

“Most of our development and growth 
comes unconsciously without our being 
able to trace it to any particular source. 
Special points that I have gotten from 
Evans, Keane, Huntington and others 
in the office, are now used daily. Some- 
times the work spent on new men 
seems to be useless at the time, but 
that is not a fact. It all helps to lay 
the foundations of success. 

“Necessary competition with othe> 
companies has been a source of devel- 
opment to me. It is almost inxpossible 
for a new man to take in at once all 
of the reasons for the strength of the 
Mutual Benefit, but each new case of 
competition has brought out new strong 
points of the company. 

“Contact with other companies has 
given me a confidence and respect for 
my company which makes me a better 
insurance man, I am perfectly sure 
that we are going to succeed in propor- 
tion to our willingness to pay the price 
and qualify ourselves as worthy of a 
place in this great profession.” 

Crawford H. Ellis, president of the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans, has 
had as remarkable a rise as any man 
at the head of an American life insur- 
ance company. He started as a book- 
keeper for the United Fruit Co. and 
through sheer ability went rapidly to 
the front in that great corporation un- 
til now he is vice-president and a di- 
rector of the company. He is only in 
the vigor of his prime now. He has 
been honored in many ways in his 
home state. He has been offered al- 
most every political office in the state, 
but his ambition has never run in pol- 
itical channels and he has always pre- 
ferred to concentrate on his big  busi- 
ness interests. Among other connec- 
tions, he is vice-president of the Whit- 
ney Central Trust Co. and the Whitney 
Central National Bank. He has served 
as president of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, having been elected first 
when he was only thirty-three years old. 
He was vice-president of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce for 
three years and is now. chairman of 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
and chairman of the Port Protection 
Committee. 


Addison FE. Southard, of the Amer- 
ican consular service, Washington, and 
the man who has charge of the infor- 
mation about insurance conditions in 
foreign countries, was in New York this 
week. 
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LIVE HINTS 


FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











Horace Greeley was 


More never a life insur- 
Horace Greeley ance salesman, but 
Advice many years ago he 


published the follow- 
ne editorial 
“Life is the most precious of human 


possessions the most indispensable 
element of a business career. The 
bankrupt of today, may next year be 


on his feet again, busy and thrifty as 
ever; but death is the one interruption 
to an active career which is inevitably 
final. And Death strikes wherever he 
will, often sparing the decrepit and 
debilitated to smite the sturdy and vig- 
orous in early manhood. 

“Qur countrymen plunge into busi- 
ness early in life. Many a one, whose 
means are moderate, is scarcely twenty- 
five, when a wife and child with an 
extensive factory or warehouse, are 
among the objects of his care. With 
a strong arm, an active brain, and a 
resolute will, he gives himself up to 
his calling confident of his own ability 
to achieve a grand success. His in- 
come is considerable; in ten years, if 
nothing goes amiss, he will have made 
enough to place him henceforth beyond 
the reach of want. But suppose he 
were suddenly stricken down by dis- 
ease, and cut off from life before this 
year shall have closed, his property 
would hardly pay his liabilities, and his 
widow and infant must be thrown, pen- 
niless, upon a world with which they 
are unfitted to struggle. The kindness 
of relatives may shield them from the 
almshouse; but their prospect is bleak 
indeed.” 


ees 
Monthly income insur 
Benefits ance is ‘probably the 
Of Monthly best financial protec- 
Income tion a man can leave 
for his wife or other 
dependents. Its benefits are not yet 


very widely known to the insuring pub- 
lic, and the public should -be informed 
of them. 


What will monthly income insur- 
ance do and what are its advantages? 
There are many. The Mutual Life 


points out some in the following list. 
In the first. place, it is to some extent 
a substitute for the missing earner 

his activities in behalf of others, or the 


results of them, keep right on year 
after year. 
At a meeting in Kansas City, re 


ported in a recent publication, a num- 
ber of agents gave their arguments in 
favor of this form of insurance, and 
their manager gives the following list 


(changed slightly in wording)  pre- 
sented by his force—all good. 
1. It creates and leaves an astate 


which entails no expense of administra 
tion or handling. 

2. It leaves “his money” 
“other fellow” won't get it. 

3. It generally increases 
from 25 to 50%. 

4. It provides a 
Policy.” 

5. It provides a fund that cannot be 
lost in speculation. 

6. It affords an educational fund. 

7. It is a fund exempt from taxation. 

8. It is an income guaranteed for life, 
giving a feeling of security that only 
the possessor of such a fund can know. 

9. It is a fund paid in a form a widow 
appreciates, for the average woman 
thinks of money in the form of income 
at stated periods. 

10. It is a fund that can be arranged 
to cover periodical fixed charges such 
as rent, taxes, interest or principal 
payments on a home. 

11. It is a legacy independent of pro 
visions of a will and not subject to a 
“breaking” lawsuit. 

12. It is better than a pension, be- 
cause it caunot be stopped. 


so the 


an estate 


“Remembrance 


“13. It is a fund not subject to 
diminution, 
14. [t is ag certain as death and 


taxes; and, because of its certainty, en- 
courages longevity. It is an old saying 
that “annuitants never die.” Freedom 
from care and from the fear of outliv- 


ing an income will do much to add 
years to life and enjoyment of those 
years. 
e Ld 
Someone has said that 
All Face each man looks upon 
Impairment himself as immortal. 
in Future It is certain that a man 
contemplates his own 
death with equanimity—it seems so re- 
mote «a happening, even if inevitable. 


The Mutual Life suggests more stres» 
on this. If he is in good health he 
does not expect to suffer loss of that 
great blessing; and, of course, he 
ought not to entertain a fear of such 
a loss. But men do become physically 
unsound, and disability is a contin- 
gency of life. Many a robust man has 
deferred taking out his insurance—or 
a sufficiency of it—until a day when he 
found to his very disagreeable surprise 
that some impairment had made him 
“substandard” from a life insurance 
viewpoint———to say the least. These 
are costly delays. The 6tatistics of 
some insurance companies show that 
about 10% of applicants for life insur- 
ance are rejected because of physical 
impairment. 





HANDLING A MORTGAGE 





Reason A Prospect Gave for Not Tak. 
ing Insurance Turned Into Selling 





Argument 
William §S. Thomas, of the Detroit, 
general agency of the John Hancock 


Mutual, of Boston, tells of an interest- 
ing incident which shows how a flat 
refusal may be turned to good account. 
Kred Howlett, of Gregory, and Mr. 
Thomas were driving out to see a far- 
mer prospect who greeted them at the 
gate with: “My wife and I have de 
cided not to buy that insurance until 
we have paid off the mortgage on that 
extra tract we bought.” 

“How much interest 
ing?” asked Howlett. 

“Six and a half per cent,” said the 
farmer. 

“Suppose,” said Howlett, “that I 
agree to take up that $2,000 mortgage 
and instead of paying 642% you pay 
me 9% and Vll write into the agree- 
ment that in event of your death, 
ll cancel the mortgage and give your 
wife a clear title to the whole farm.” 

The farmer accepted on the spot. 


are you pay- 





LETTER FROM MISS KIRKWOOD 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: I am 
glad of this opportunity of telling you 
how much [I appreciate your paper. It 
always brings so much interesting and 
fine insurance news. 

ANNIE KIRKWOOD. 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS - 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this go od in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has ore pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
to develop and hold their business. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











LIFE INSURANCE 


TO 
COVER M 

THE 

UNFORESEEN 
CONTINGENCIES 


& ir & 
LIFE 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


S 





Sigourney Mellor 


and Company JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 
NEW YORK THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
tina INSURANCE COMPANY 
680 Widener Building - meee" wae — 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to *51,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1922. 
Assets 


Liabilities ee 
NID II, 1. Sct vsunabecdn cabs sagbielaamucieescsaceaeaeamee: 4,121,111.55 
RMMCO FE POCO. oc iiansivssstsascnscasiesiaccies aivabeeuinterp elpewiesiasseaicaee waereee 230,322, 163.00 
PAPI BOLE 00: OME PMIOLORS Ss . 5.5.0:50:ss'aanseiccern sonauineaaie vasGsicteceessdsards cnene 2,331,155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...................ccceeee $30,051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 



































Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be te yeur imterest to investigate our proposition. 

Addfess, PERMANENT, 
Care ef The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street, New York City 
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— Novel Point Up In 


Suit Over Claim 
ASE PRECEDENCE 


uity Action vs. Jury Trial With 
Incontestability Limits Making 
Three-Corner Legal Problem 





QUESTION 
















Whether or not a case involving a 
jam for $15,000 of life insurance shall 
«tried before Judge D. L. Groner, of 
he United States District Court at 
ichmond, Va., or before a jury in that 
ribunal is a question to be decided by 
he United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
eals for the Fourth Circuit, argument 
having been heard in the appellate 
yurt last week. The case was ap- 
aled by the Equitable, of New York, 
ynd the Jefferson Standard, of Greens- 
poro, N. C., when Judge Groner refused 
io restrain Mrs. Jessie P. Keeton, the 
«aimant, from prosecuting an action at 
aw in the district court for the recov- 
ery of the value of two $5,000 policies 
in the Jefferson Standard and one $5,- 
(00 policy in the Equitable which her 
husband, the late Joseph S. Keeton, of 
Henrico County, Va., took out in the 
spring of 1921 about three months prior 
tohis death. Under the rules of court 
procedure, such an action would have 


RK to be tried before a jury. The compa- 
nies contend that a suit in equity en- 
a! tered by them for cancellation of the 


noo Vw 


policies before the entering of the other 
suit has precedence. Should they be 
wheld in their contention, the case 
would be tried before Judge Groner 
without a jury, the rules eliminating 
jury trial in all equitable causes. The 
companies filed their bill in equity 
about three months following the death 
of Keaton asking that the policies be 
rescinded and cancelled on the ground 
that the insured made false statements 
as to his physical condition while be- 
‘ing examined for the insurance. 

' They insisted that one of the reasons 
‘prompting them to take action them- 
selves was that they feared that if a 
year were allowed to lapse from the 





date of issuance of the policies before 
any action was taken they might be de- 
‘barred under incontestible clauses in 
‘the policies from setting up any de- 
'fense. While entertaining their bill, 
| Judge Groner decided to wait and see 
‘whether or not the claimant would in- 
stitute action within the one year pe- 
riod, the understanding being that if 
she had not done so toward the close 
of the period he would see to it that 
the rights of the companies were not 
' jeopardized by failure on her part to 





nrreggagneen eta 








| take action, 


When she sued shortly before the ex- 
Piration of the period, he held that her 
action at law had precedence over the 
bill in equity and refused to restrain 
her from pressing it when the compa- 
hies petitioned him to do so. 

Before filing their bill, the companies 
offered to return the premiums with in- 
lerest but Keeton’s widow, on advice of 
counsel, rejected the offer, insisting 
that she was entitled to the full amount 
of the policies. 

A decision from the appellate court 
| 48 to the question before it is expected 
_‘obe given at the July term of the court 
at Asheville. 





e 

/ During 1922 the graduates of the 
Stiles training division of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life located in various agencies 
of the company paid for $6,958,465 of 
ew insurance with total premiums 
 4hounting to $233,242.85. The Phoenix 
Mutual says if their present rate of 
Production is maintained during 1923 





————__ ‘hese graduates will pay for more than 
=| $10,000,000. 

Only fifty persons out of one thou- 
b- »%and who start savings accounts in 
rd, 





a banks still have the savings accounts 

after fifteen years, whereas the great 

Majority who save through life insur- 

r oon still saving after that lapse 
8, 





A Form Providing 
Mortgage Insurance 


ACCELERATIVE 





ENDOWMENT 





Discussion of Contract Showing Appli- 
cation to Liquidation of Matur- 
ing Indebtedness 





The Mutual Benefit, of Newark, has 
a form of contract that is commonly 
used by the agents of the company to 
provide mortgage insurance. Applied 
to an actual case involving a mortgage 
of $53,500 it is explained by the Mutual 
Jenefit as follows: 

$53,500—-Ordinary Life—Accelerative 
Endowment Plan—Age 54--Annual Pre- 
mium, $2,906.66. This plan is pecu- 
liarly adapted to mortgage insurance. 
The company is maturing this type of 
policy, issued at age 54, at the end of 
the 19th year, at age 73, for $1,081.16 
per $1,000 of insurance. On this basis 
a $53,500 contract would mature for 
$57,842.00. 

The above illustration is not to be 
taken as an estimate of future results. 
It is merely to show what would be ac- 
complished should the present dividend 
scale be maintained for the period 
named in the illustration. Let us as- 
sumeé that the mortgagee instead of pur- 
chasing mortgage insurance for $53,500 
paid. the amount of the annual pre- 
mium, $2,906.66, in annual instalment 
payments toward the liquidation of the 
mortgage, and continued these pay- 
ments for ten years, and should die at 
the end of that period. He would have 
paid $29,066.60, but the estate would 
still owe $24,433.40 balance on the 
mortgage. Had he paid the same 
amount on mortgage insurances, death 
would have matured the policy for 
$53,500, and would have liquidated the 
mortgage. 


Should the insured continue to live 
and pay premiums to age 73, and our 
present scale of dividends be main- 
tained, the policy would then mature 
for $57,842.00, liquidating the mortgage 
of $53,500 and leaving a cash bonus of 
$4,342.00. Therefore, mortgage insur- 
ances provides for tho final Liquidation 
of the mortgage, live or dia, and in 
case. of necessity furnishes readily 
available cash funds. The amount 
available increases as each yearly pre- 
mium is paid. It is also a non-forfeit- 
able contract as soon as ons premium 
has been paid. 





BUSINESS SETTING FAST PACE 





Phoenix Mutual Life Reports Issued 
Business Exceeding Any Month 
Last Year 





The first report on new business 
written by the companies during April 
comes from the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
of Hartford. In the first place, the 
company reports a bigger issued busi- 
ness record than for any month in 1922. 
It exceeds April of that year by more 
than 48% and exceeded the best April 
in the history of the company by 15%. 
Also the record last month was 15% 
ahead of the best previous month this 
year, 

If the business of other companies 
is in the same proportion, the life in- 
surance record for 1923 will reach 
amazing totals. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE TOTALS 

The business written by the field men 
of the Philadelphia Life during the 
month of April in honor of vice-presi- 
dent Jackson Maloney amounted to $2,- 
500,000. Of this total $844,900 was pro- 
duced by the home office staff. The 
states that led in making the drive 
successful were Pennsylvania, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; New Jersey, 3; South 
Carolina, 4. 














49.11% 














Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 


Wee OS 
SPREAD TO prot 





of the new business issued b 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The 
nsur- 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 

















Duties of General 
Agent to Company 


HAS NO PROPRIETARY RIGHTS 








Obligation to Write Business Himself 
and Build Agency Through New 
Blood Are Fundamentals 





In a vigorous address before the gen- 
eral agents of the New England Mut- 
ual Life at the agency convention held 
recently at Washington, Vice-President 
Db. F. Appel gave the assembled general 
agents his ideas of the fundamentals 
for building a healthy and growing 
agency. 

The relation of principal and agent 
was set forth so that there could be no 
possible misunderstanding of its real 
meaning. There is no such thing as 
proprietary rights in an agency. The 
claims of the company are always and 
everywhere paramount. There can be 
no freedom to indulge personal inclina- 
tions or to accumulate large financial 
interests at the expense of the growth 
of a permanent agency personnel, 

Growth Demanded 


This growth is absolutely required by 
the company, Mr. Appel said. Building 
up of a strong agency organization by 
the general agent is a mandate defined 
by contract. Hereafter it will be en- 
forced by executive action. It is only 
fair to do this because it is a duty 
every general agent bound himself to 
perform when he entered the service of 
the company. In his contract he prom- 
ised, first, to write applications for new 
insurance himself; and second, to ap- 
point and train agents to do the same. 
By no subterfuge or special pleading 
can either of these obligations be avoid- 
ed. And the general agent who delib- 
erately disregards either duty will not 
be continued in our ranks. 

The reason is clear and perfectly log- 
ical, Mr. Appel continued. The honest 
and effective performance of both of 
these contract undertakings is vital to 
the company, in order that it may con- 
tinue to hold its honored position in 
the insurance world. And this position 
we are determined to hold. They are 
mandatory on the directing head of 
every agency, and henceforth their ful- 
fillment will be a definite condition to 
the future enjoyment of its rewards. 
Growth in both new business and in 


— agency blood must and shall be 
had. 





MAKES AGENT PAY DAMAGES 





Sun Life of Canada Brings Far East 
Insurance Agent Into English 
Court on Libel Charge 





An English insurance agent doing 
business mainly in India and the East 
was sued for libel in the English courts 
by the Sun Life of Canada and made to 
retract publicly and to apologize in ad- 
dition to paying damages of 3,000 
pounds. 

The Sun Life of Canada is well 
known in this country and does a large 
business in the colonies as well as in 
Great Britain. The agent in question 
was charged with circulating state- 
ments about the company and its offi- 
cers tending to discredit them among 
people in the Far East. The Sun Life 
spent a large sum combating these 
statements which are said to have been 
circulated in pamphlet form. The Earl 
of Albemarle and Reginald McKenna 
are trustees in Great Britain for the 
Sun Life. 





MAKES PROVISIONS STANDARD 

A bill has been signed by Governor 
Smith of New York, which makes 
standard the provisions for annuities 
and endowment policies. This action 
was put over from last year. The 
provisions make standard the policy 
terms now in general use by th? com> 
panies doing business in New York 
State. 
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U. S. Chamber Division 
Of Insurance Progresses 


H. A. SMITH TELLS ACTIVITIES 


Information About Disability 
for Government; Contact With 
Various Departments 


Gets 





The insurance division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce met on 
Wednesday with H. A. Smith, of Hart- 
ford, in the chair. Mr. Smith defeated 
EK. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, in the 
election for directo’. Among some of 
the life men present in addition to Mr. 
Woods were Lawrence Priddy, New 
York, and Alfred C. Newell, of Atlanta, 
The address of President Wing, of the 
Provident Mutual is printed elsewhere. 

In his address about the insurance 
division’s activities Mr. Smith said that 
the insurance department of the cham- 


ber and its advisory committee had 
principally been engaged in the past 
year in developing intelligent public 
opinion on insurance among the 
chamber’s underlying membership. He 
told what was being done about taxa 
tion and continuing he = said: 

“In developing our program of acti 
vities we have not failed to provide 
service for insurance carviers. Our 
efforts along these lines present 
another aspect of service which will 


not be presented in detail now, howeve1 
a few indicative illustrations are given: 

“(a) The Insurance Department was 
instrumental in developing a_ plan 
whereby the companies may secure in- 
formation enabling them to pass on 
permanent and total disability claims 
for ex-soldiers in Federal hospitals 
Because of governmental red tape, this 
was not possible. 

“(b) We have just completed an tn- 
vestigation on the subject of insurance 
and advertising. 

“(c) A large casually company was 
interested in going into the foreign 
field. We secured information relative 
to ‘the economic conditions in that 
particular country, and also data re 
gavding laws affecting insurance. 

“(d) We investigated upon request 
a complaint that the Federal Govern- 
ment was doing an inland marine in- 
surance business in the Mississippt- 
Warrior Service. 

“(e) Being located in Washington, we 
have contacts with the various govern- 
mental departments and bureaus. One 
illustration of the service which we 
have rendered to. insurance companies 


through our contacts: with these bu- 
reaus is indicated by a ruling which 
secured for a fire company from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue’ some 


months ago on a capital stock tax pro 
vision in the Revenue Act of 1921. 
“Nor have we confined ourselves to 
services of this type. The Advisory 
Committee and the Department also 
function on major problems affecting 
the general welfare of insurance from 
the standpoint of the companies. In 
the course of the past year we investi- 





gated the situation confronting our 
marine insurance companies. We ap- 
preciated the importance of putting 
them on an equal footing with non- 
admitted foreign companies.” 
MRS. SINCLAIR DEAD 
Friends of Donald Sinclair, one of 


the Metropolitan managers in New York 
City are condoling with him in the 
death of Mes. Sinclair. Mr. Sinclair 
recently returned from Europe. 





TO SPEAK IN PHILADELPHIA 

Frank W. Pennell, of the Mutual 
Benefit, will speak in Philadelphia on 
May 17. Another of the speakers is 
Stewart Anderson, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the literary department 
of the Penn Mutual. 


G. A. Newkirk, the first representa 
tive in Denver, Colorado, for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, and for the past 
thirty-six years general agent for that 
company, has tendered his resignation, 
giving ill-health as the reason. 


Case Where Insurance 
Increased Negligence 


AUTO DRIVER HAD NO WORRIES 


Drove Recklessly, He Admitted, on 
Basis of Insurance; Such Fact 
Admitted as Testimony 

An interesting and important point 
ol law in negligence cases was decided 
hy the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire recently in the case of Herschen- 
sohn v. Weisman (119 Atlantic Rep. 
705, Advance Sheets of March 29, 1923). 
There the court held that testimony 
that when plaintiff, who was injured 
while riding in defendant’s automobile, 
remonstrated with defendant and ad- 
monished him to drive more carefully, 
defendant answered, “Don’t worry, | 
carry insurance for that,” is competent 
on the issue of negligence, having a 
tendency to establish it. The decision, 
though close, seems correct, because 
the precise point in issue was the al- 
leged negligence of defendant in oper- 
ating his automobile, and defendant's 
attitude, as disclosed by his remarks, 
seems to clearly imply that he was ex- 
ercising a less degree of care than he 
ought to have been observing because 
not he but an insurance company would 
be obligated to pay any damages occa- 
sioned to others by defendant's care- 
lessness or recklessness. 

While this line of proof may have had 
only a slight tendency really to estab- 
lish the particular fact in issue, it 
seems, nevertheless, of some probative 
value as bearing directly upon the ques- 
tion of detendant’s negligence. 

Since the evidence was held by the 
‘earned court to be competent, it fol- 
lows that no error was committed by 
the trial judge in refusing to order a 
mistrial on the ground that the evi- 
dence of plaintiff had informed the jury 
that defendant carried liability insur- 
ance, 

We quote from the court's interesting 
opinion, written by Mr. Justice Plum- 
mer, as follows: 

“The court in the charge instructed 
the jury in substance that the conver- 
sation between the plaintiff and de- 
fendant was admitted as acknowledg- 
ing liability, and for no other purpose, 
and that the fact that the defendant 














Surplus 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 


Agnes... ccc scence cee + OL27,966,787.69 
Liabilities ................ 121,028,068.67 


6,938,719.02 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 








carried liability insurance had nothing 
to do with the case and that they were 
not to consider it. The defendant ex- 
cepted to that part of the charge relat- 
ing to liability insurance. 

“Neither of the exceptions of the de- 
fendant can be sustained, because the 
statement of the defendant to the plain- 
tiff (‘Don’t worry, | carry insurance for 
that’) was competent evidence. If it be 
assumed that generally the plaintiff in 
aun action for negligence may not show 
the defendant carried liability insur- 
ance, a point not now necessary to de- 
termine in this case, the words of the 
cefendant relating thereto, given their 
usual meaning, demonstrate their com- 
petency as evidence. The question un- 
der consideration was the negligence of 
the defendant in operating his automo- 
bile. When the plaintiff remonstrated 
with him and admonished him to be 
more careful, his reply indicated that 
he was not concerned about his reck- 
lessness because he was protected by 
liability insurance. His attitude as dis- 
closed by his words imply that he would 
be likely to exercise a less degree of 
care in operating his automobile for 
the reason that an insurance company 
would be called upon to pay for any 
damages occasioned to others by his 
reckless and negligent conduct. Con- 
sequently, the fact that the defendant 
carried liability insurance was compe- 
tent and important evidence bearing di- 
rectly upon his negligence. 

“Any matter of fact the effect, ten- 
dency or design of which is to produce 
in the mind a persuasion, affirmative or 
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Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
an upward trend in its returns. 


In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 











The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 














disaffirmative, of the existence of some 
other matter of fact is relevant as an 
‘evidentiary fact’ tending to establish 
the ‘principal fact’ (Best on the Prine 
ples of Evidence, 10, 25, 400; Hall y, 
brown, 58 N. H., 93, 96; Cleveland, &c, 
R’y v. Closser, 126 Ind., 348, 26 N. RB, 
159, 9 L. R. A, 754, 22 Am. St. Rep, 
593). 

“Evidence having any tendency, how. 
ever slight, to prove a particular fact is 
competent to be submitted to the jury 
to show that fact (Wright v. Woodward, 
79 N. H., 474, 111 Atl. 494; Eaton y, 
Welton, 32 N. H., 352; Tucker v. Peas. 
lee, 36 N. H., 167, 179, 10 R. C. L., 928). 

“The exception of the defendant to 
the refusal of the court to discontinue 
the case upon the introduction in evi-— 
dence of the above related conversation 
between the parties cannot be main-) 
tained for the reason that it was com-| 
petent evidence. Furthermore, it was” 
a question of fact for the determination | 
of the trial court whether justice re- 
quired that the trial should be stopped | 
(Wentworth v. Jefferson, 60 N. H., 158; | 
Morrill v. Warner, 66 N. H., 572, 29 Atl, | 
412; Burnham v. Stillings, 76 N. H., 122, 
79 Atl., 987). 

“That part of the charge to which 
the defendant excepted was more fay-| 
orable to him than was warranted by | 
the evidence. The evidence relating to — 
the liability insurance being competent, | 
the plaintiff was entitled to an instruc | 
tion that the jury might consider that | 
fact in determining the defendant's | 
negligence... The defendant certainly 
has no ground for complaint because 
the court instructed the jury that they 
were not to consider the fact that he 
carried liability insurance. 


om 


oxceptions overruled.” 








AETNA USING RIDER 


Providing Weekly Indemnity on Acci- | 
dent Policies If Insured 


So Elects 
The Aetna Life is attaching to its 
Acme Accident and Acme _ Disability 


policies, an optional life indemnity rider 
as follows: 

“In the event of the loss of both 
hands or both feet, or the sight of both 
eyes, covered and defined as above, if 
the insured shall so elect in writing 
within ninety days after the date of 
such loss, the company will pay in lieu 
of the specific indemnity enumerated 
above, weekly indemnity at the rate 
prescribed herein for total disability as 
long as the insured shall live.” § 





COMPANY ASKS QUESTIONS 


The Kansas City Life asks agents to 
answer these questions: 
No. 1. I am 35 years of age, and 
want $10,000 Endowment at 65, but |! 
wish it paid to my beneficiary or to my- 
self $100.00 per month as long as it 
will last, instead of $65.60 for lifetime. 

What can you do for me? 

No. 2. If I wrote a man 35 years of 
age, $5,000 Twenty Payment Life, and 
he wants a life annuity settlement of it, © 
payable to himself if he matures the ~ 
policy, what can I offer? ‘ 

No. 38. I have a prospect, 45 years © 


of age, who wants $100.00 per month 
annuity after age 60. 
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Inheritance Taxes and Their Importance to 
Every Man Owning $5,000 or More 





Will Your Safe Deposit Box Reveal Your Negligence? 





By L. A. HOPKINS 


From 


If somebody told you that you would 


take anywhere from 10% to 25% of 
your estate to your grave with you, 
you would indignantly deny the im- 
peachment. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the estate which you have built up 
with such care for your family will 


probably be decreased by at least this 
amount; and, so far as any benefit to 
your widow and children is concerned, 
the property might just as well be 
buried with you. The reason for this 
is that the state steps in and takes a 
considerable portion of your estate be- 
fore it reaches your family. 

The majority of men, in striving to 
obtain a competence, have not so much 


their own declining years in mind as 
the care of those depending upon them. 
They accumulate with infinite pains 
that which they believe to be a suffi- 
cient estate. They invest it with care; 
then when they die, their dependents 
find that the provisions so carefully 
made for them is materially reduced 


by the intervention of the state in the 
form of taxation. To add to their dis- 


tress, the state demands payment of 
inheritance taxes at a time when the 
heneficiaries are the least able to pay 
them. 

Notable among the larger estates 
which have suffered may be recalled 
that of Woolworth, which was. sacri- 
ficed to meet the demand of the tax 
collector. His handsome residence on 


Fifth avenue was sold for a fraction of 
its value and the Woolworth Building 
was heavily mortgaged in order to sup- 
ply the necessary funds for post mor- 
tem expenses. 
Borrowing to Pay Tax 

An estate in Rhode [sland found it- 
self in a similar position and had to go 
before the legislature in order to secure 
authority to borrow money to pay nec- 
essary taxes. The executors of the late 
Bernard Shanley, of New York, have 
asked four years in which to pay cer- 
tain debts due the state by reason of 
the heavy inheritance taxes which they 


were obliged to meet. The estate of 
the late H. C. Jackson, of Massachu- 
setts, was taxed in eighteen states to 


the amount of 23%. However, this was 
not as bad as the position of the James 


Stillman estate, which was assessed 
nearly 40% for taxes and administra- 
lion expenses. A pathetic case was 


cited in the Oregon Daily Journal of 
an administrator petitioning the court 
for permission to borrow money on the 
credit of the estate for the purpose of 
paying taxes, for which it appeared that 
he had on hand but $20,000. The state 
inheritance taxes alone amounted to 
$238,000. 
Lack of Information 

These cases are cited merely because 
the principals were more or less in the 
public eye and were considered shrewd 
men of business. Why, you may ask, 
had they not provided for the contin- 
fency? The most probable answer is: 
Because modern business is necessarily 
ramified with specialists and a proper 
authority had not approached or figured 
their requirements for this contingency. 
There are three ways in which to sat- 
isfy the demands of the state in this 
Situation: 

if 


Keep a large amount of cash on 
hand, 


This few men find practicable. 


_ 2. Sell the assets. This may result 
Ma large and destructive loss. 
» Take out insurance to cover the 


Probable amount of taxes and adminis- 
tration expense, 
Third Method Popular 
The last method is by far the most 


bopular. Its benefits may be summar: 
ized as follows: 


Chicago “Journal of Commerce” 


1. It obviates the necessity of keep- 
ing a large amount of liquid cash on 
hand, thereby allowing capital to re- 
main invested. 

2. It places a considerable sum of 
money with which to meet necessary 
expenses at once in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the estate. 

3. It enables the estate to take ad- 
vantage of the discount allowed by 
many jurisdictions, and to avoid the 
imposition of penalties. 

4. It prevents losses which arise by 
reason of the sacrifice of property and 
securities. 

5. It simplifies the administration of 
the estate, thereby reducing the legal 
and other expenses. 

It increases the size of the estate by 
adding thereto an asset which is non- 
taxable in most jurisdictions. 

Figuring Insurance Amount 

Perhaps your greatest difficulty will 
be to figure out the amount you will 
require. The inheritance tax status 
throughout the United States being in 
a state of constant flux, it is evident 
that the status of your estate is being 
constantly altered. If only one tax 
were imposed it would not be so bad, 
but, in the first place, a tax may be 
imposed by the Federal government; in 
the second place, by the state of the 
decedent's domicile, and in the third 
place, by every state in which he owns 
property, whether in the nature of real 
estate, stocks, or securities of compa- 
nies having their properties or founda- 
tions laid therein. 

These operate in varying degrees. 
For instance, the maximum tax in Wis- 
consin is 40%, and in the Philippines 
64%. It is evident that to gauge your 
requirements intelligently, a careful 
analysis of your holdings should be 
made, and as carefully checked up by 
someone thoroughly familiar with these 
laws. In this connection, it may be 
stated that much misinformation on 
inheritance taxes has been given out 
hy unreliable and uninformed insurance 
brokers, more desirous of writing a 
policy than, perhaps, of serving the best 
need of his client. The well equipped 
and efficient insurance broker today 
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The 63rd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 

NO WEE ccc Cddeciucincennccosanes $7,309,838 
Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 

RS hae eeakae seceees 5,400,708 
Amount added to the Insurance 
WON O) EI cccacadcccncudcaaaes 2,206,762 
Net interest Income from Invest- 

We icicc x ccksaceacudiscessacances 110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... «+++ .$232,163,082 
Admitted Assets 
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employs competent inheritance tax ex- 
perts. 
Advice of Specialists 
To advise intelligently on the inherit- 
ance tax needs of a prospect who is 
contemplating taking out inheritance 
tax insurance is the work of a special- 
ist thoroughly informed on the subject. 
The value of this can be ascertained 
by the following case in point: 


Jones—we will call him Jones, al- 
though that is not his real name—is 
considered a fairly prosperous man. 


He owns his own home and has other 
property amounting to approximately 
$250,000 in value. He once remarked 
to a friend that inheritance taxes did 
not worry him, as only the very large 
estates were bothered with such prob- 
lems. One day, however, the repre- 
sentative of an insurance company ob- 
tained an interview and pointed out to 
Jones that he had overlooked certain 
important features in thinking that his 
estate would not be impaired by rea- 
son of inheritance taxes. <A list was 
prepared showing the manner in which 
his estate would be divided and the 
taxes be imposed thereon: 


Analysis of Estate 
Real and personal property in 


New York State. ....3...... $50,000 
Securities of A corporation.... 100,000 
Securities of B corporation.... 50,000 
Securities of C corporation.... 60,000 

Total net eatate...... ose. ce $250,000 

Beneficiaries and Shares: 

Wife... ..$150,000 Sister... ..$100,000 

Inheritance Taxes: 

Federal Estate tax............. $4,000 
PROVO oo cx ard bere rand es eace xs 5,850 
RRR RMRRMR cr Sh od 5 oracle aod ac 5 tbs ea 1,400 
PRR tN in a iece use nash aa 1,990 
NUNGMMMAIE ss cae ceedkeeavaes 1,100 
EMO Ra wa chad ae Gee wae ROE e 2,970 
PORNSYIVAIIG oo c56 i idee ses cacs 5,200 
GINO OO bode cam koeade ed te knee 4,410 
North Carolina ......2sccccsees 1,340 
BOUtH Carole . oi ccs ccecscewns 590 
WATER & owns ween ds tacaodsacaa 1,000 

Total Inheritance taxes......$29,850 
Net estate less inheritance 

[5 Serer rear rwrerermrer, 7 il ii 


Excessive Depletion 

This statement surprised Jones. He 
did not realize that his estate would 
be subject to such excessive depletion, 
and it is to be noted that this state- 
ment does not take into consideration 
expenses of administration and loss on 
forced sale of assets, which would ser- 
iously impair the balance above set 
forth. 


The insurance underwriter then pre- 
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pared another statement for his consid- 
eration, which was as follows: 
Transfer holdings in A, B and C cor- 
porations to D, E and F corporations; 
insure his life in favor of his wife, for 
$50,000; divide his estate as follows: 
Net estate: 
Real and personal property in 
New Yorm State... cc cedic. . $50,000 


Securities of D corporation... 100,000 
Securities of E corporation... 56,000 
Securities of F corporation.... 50,000 
RUGUSEEOG circ ec dcdavcweraare 50,000 

‘Fotal net CState i. ockcdcsced $300,000 


Division of Estate 
With the assets arranged in the fore- 
going simple manner, the estate would 
be divided as follows: 





Wife..... $200,000 Sister... ..$100,000 
Inheritance taxes: 
Federal Estate Tax............. $4,300 
NOW ROBE fcc hoccceedceee F 5,850 
Total Inheritance taxes....... $10,150 
Net estate less inheritance 
CRN eicis wien caida naead mace $289,850 
Advantage to estate........... 69,700 


The reasons for preference of second 
plan over first: 

1. Increased size of estate. 
Lower inheritance tax. 
Lower administration expenses 
because of less detail in settling estate. 

4. Cash available at death to pay 
taxes and administration expenses, as 
well as to bridge over period required 
on settlement of estate. 

5. Insurance permits Mr. Jones to 
keep his capital invested during his life- 
time. 


» 
2 
vo. 


In conclusion it must be borne in 
mind that the smaller estates of a few 
thousand dollars may be subject pro- 
portionately to greater hardships than 
the larger. 


TELLS OF BIG HEALTH WORK 








Metropolitan Life Gets Out New 
Literature Describing Activities 
Among Policyholders 
The Metropolitan Life has just 
brought out new and very attractive 
pamphlet literature telling of the 


health work of the company among its 
policyholders in the,United States and 
Canada. The death rate of Metropoli- 
tan industrial policyholders is declin- 
ing more rapidly than that of the 
general population of the United States 
registration area. In 1922, 52,000 fewer 
industrial policyholders died than 
would have died under the death rate 
of 1911, the first year for which mor- 
tality statistics comparable with later 
years were compiled by the company. 
The reduction in mortality compared 
between the years 1922 and 1911 shown 
in percentages follows: 
REDUCTION IN MORTALITY 
1922-1911 


CAUSES Per Cent. 


Decline. 
BV CAUKOE ee tccrians ewes das 30.4 
T'uberculosis—-All Forms ....... 49.5 
Influenza and Pneumonia ...... 27.8 
Diseases of Heart .........cee0. 11.1 
Chromic Nepiritie: oi... cece 26.4 
CAMO. ean ccusade wuss ean 5.1° 
Wag | le Pre 75.4 
Children Diseases ......... ccc. 41.9 
Diseases and Conditions of Puer- 
WETR ONE + cc wssuecdeweute 4.5 


* Increase. 





CAMPAIGN ON ONE POLICY 

The Bankers Life, of Des Moines, will 
start a special direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing campaign on its new “Income-to- 
Insured-at-Age-65 Policy.” Five hun- 
dred members of the sales force will be 
enrolled in this campaign and a list of 
twenty select names will be circularized 
for each salesman. Each list will be 
revised as the campaign progresses and 
in this way each salesman may reach 
a very large number of prospects 
through the campaign. There will be 
a series of twelve card messages pre- 
sented in a novel and unusually effec- 
tive manner through the medium of 
color printing, 
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CHIEF KENLON’S CRITICISMS 

As chief of the world’s greatest fire 
department Chief John Kenlon is a fine 
friend of the fire companies, no one be- 
ing his superior in his own profession. 
Because of his standing while in uni- 
form anything he cares to say in pub- 
lic is always received with genuine in 
terest and, therefore, his recent crifi- 
cisms of fire underwriters because they 
write in certain sections of the city 
which the chief feels the underwriters 
should avoid have been given respect- 
ful consideration. But analysis of the 
charge shows that the insurance compa- 
nies have much they can say relative 
to their position in the matter. 

To inspect risk before 
written is an impossibility. 
cannot be done. 
pend upon 


every being 
It simply 
Companies must de- 
agents and brokers in the 
first place and inspectors and engineers 
afterwards and the system is already 
expensive and cumbersome. No 
pany wants to accept a 


com- 
where the 
chances are that it will burn and there 
is plenty of business turned down all 
the time. To bar any class of legiti- 
mate business men 


risk 


black 
sheep; to refuse to write a respectable 
amount of liability on any one section 
of the city because some crooks reside 
there during business hours would lead 
to a storm of protest which might have 
ruinous results for the fire insurance 
business. Protest in the newspapers 
might develop into conspiracy charges 
and later into legislation. |Underwrit- 
ers must make their line-acceptance de- 
cisions individually. 

Fortunately, most of Chief Kenlon’s 
auditors so far have 


because of 


been insurance 
men, but any impression that fire insur- 
ance people are indirectly encouraging 
arson is most unfortunate and should 
not prevail. 


AGENTS HAD TABLE 
Prominent fire insurance agents, 
headed by President Case, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
had a table at the annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Waldorf this week. 








A. RENDTORFF SAILS 
A. Rendtorff, managing director of 
the Sterling Offices, Ltd., (re-insurance 
brokers) London, has sailed for Eng- 
land. H. Marshall Robertson, assist- 
ant manager of the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd,, remains here. 


N. Y. Indemnity Goes 
To Old Albany Office 


AUSTIN & CO. GENERAL AGENTS 


One of Largest Offices Up-State and 
Represents Some of Strongest 
Insurance Companies 


Austin & Co., Albany, have been ap 
pointed general agents of the New York 
Indemnity, making the fourth company 
for which they hold a general agency: 
Fidelity & Deposit, Fidelity & Casualty 
and Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The fire companies represented in 
this office are Hartford, North British 
& Mercantile, Globe & Rutgers, Queen, 
Niagara, Philadelphia Underwriters, Al- 
liance, Mechanics and Union, of Canton. 

Austin & Co. is one of the largest and 
strongest agencies up state. It suc- 
ceeded to the business of Austin & 
Woolverton and William Lacy & Co., 
which was originally composed of Wil- 
liam Lacy and Thomas Austin, the late 
senior partner of Austin & Co. 

The Austin insurance dynasty was 
founded in 1860. In 1896 the business 
became known as Austin & Co., com- 
posed of Thomas Austin and William 
L. Austin, and on October 13, 1922, 
Thomas Austin died and on January 1, 
1923, William IL. Austin took over the 
business of Austin & Co. The motto 
of the office is “Service to Customers.” 
It has a corps of well-established and 
experienced men in all branches. 





RAISES ACCIDENT LIMITS 
Pacific Mutual Now Writing $25,000 
Lines; Reinsurance Effective 
Through Metropolitan Life 
The Pacific Mutual general agents’ 
association at its last convention in 
Chicago, requested the company to in- 
crease the limit of accidental total loss 
insurance from $20,000 to $25,000. The 
company has effected reinsurance ar- 
rangements to make this possible, sub- 

ject to the following conditions: 

1. The same conditions applying to 
the issuance of the $20,000 limit 
shall apply to the $25,000 limit. 

2. The limit of $25,000 can be issued 
only in the event the applicant is 
is not insured under any other 
form of accident insurance policy 
in the Pacific Mutual for more 
than $12,500 principal sum. 

3. The limit of $25,000 can be issued 
only in the «vent the applicant Is 
not insured for any amount of 
principal sum under accident in- 
surance policies in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 





H. H. McKEE BECOMES PRESIDENT 

Homer H. McKee has been elected to 
succeed the late A. F. Bunting as presi- 
dent of the Detroit Fidelity & Surety. 
Mr. McKee was formerly first vice- 
president and general manager. The 
surety experience of Mr. McKee covers 
a period of some twenty years having 
entered the surety business in Cleve- 
land in the office of T. F. Huggins, gen- 
eral agents. In 1905 he joined the 
agency of Joyce & Co., general agents 
for the National Surety of Chicago. 
When the Globe Indemnity Company 
was organized he became _ identified 
with its surety department at Chicago. 
When the Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
commenced writing business he was 
elected a vice-president in charge of un- 
derwriting. 





KEMPER BACK FROM EUROPE 
J. S, Kemper, the Chicago Mutual in- 


surance man who is chairman of the 
insurance committes of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has re- 


turned from Europe. 





PIERRE ALLIZON IN AMERICA 

Pierre Allizon, inspector of the Ur- 
baine Fire Insurance Company of Paris, 
arrived in New York Monday on a visit 
to Fred S. James & Co., United States 
managers of the company. 


Acetylene Torch 
And Burglary Risks 


J. L. MEE TELLS OF LOSSES 





Lays Emphasis on Ease With Which 
Crooks Rob Safes By Use of An 
Industrial Necessity 


John lL. Mee, vice-president and sup- 
erintendent of agencies of the National 
Surety, is now touring the country on 
a visit to the general agents. He is 
giving talks to the agents on selling 
points on various lines. He has been 
laying emphasis on the burglary busi- 
ness and recently called their attention 
to the losses that companies are incur- 
ring through the acetylene torch. 

He says that the oxo-acetylene torch, 
for the purpose of metal welding and 
cutting, is universally employed 
throughout the world in almost every 
industry. Its technique is known to 
thousands and the apparatus is” pur- 
chased, shipped and handled without 
exciting the slightest suspicion. 

In developing this important aid to 
industry, however, there has been 
placed at the disposal of the crook his 
vreatest weapon against society. The 
oxo-acetylene torch is efficient for cut- 
ting through solid steel up to the thick- 
ness of from six to eight inches. Other 
gasses, not so commonly used, however, 
have a cutting depth of about twenty- 
seven inches, 

A contract was recently let to an 
eastern concern under which they 
agreed to cut up into smaller pieces 
four thousand tons of armor-plate, each 
plate of which weighed about fourteen 
tons. These plates had been used for 
heavy artillery testing and six shots 
had been fired at every one. The 
cutting was done by oxo-acetylene, the 
torch being mounted on rollers and pro- 
pelled across the plates by means of 
clockwork. 

He also told the agents of some of 
the modern means employed by the 
crooks and wound up his talk by saying 
that the moral of all they had heard 
was that safes are not efficient pro- 
tection against burglars. 

INVESTIGATE CLAIMS 

Sessions of the Dailey Senatorial 
Committee, investigating the business 
of insurance, were resumed at Chicago 
Saturday. Most of the time was taken 


up in hearing the witnesses from the 
examining staff of the Tlinois Indus- 
tvtial Commission about the affairs of 
the = _-Tilinois Manufacturers Mutual 
Casualty Co. This company is now 
undergoing an examination by the 
TWinois Industrial Commission. 

G. W. Angerstein, head of the ex- 


amining staff, testified that up to that 
time they had examined only 112 com- 
pensation cases, and that the average 
time elapsing between the date of in- 
jury and the date of the first payment 
of compensation in these cases was 96 
days. 

It developed that the complaints 
registered with the Industrial Commis- 
sion regarding the laxity of the Casual- 
ty company in paying claims have been 
numerous. 


GUESTS OF MAYOR CURLEY 

Arthur L. Hunt, general manager of 
the Wesleyan & General, and BE. Wil- 
liam Phillips, of that company, who are 
in America studying insurance condi- 
tions, received a great reception in 
Boston. They were there three days. 
The first day Mayor Curley invited rep- 
resentatives of Boston companies to 
meet the Britishers at a luncheon and 
later they were given an audience with 
yovernor Cox, discussing with him life 
insurance as a community service. 
They also were well received by Com- 
missioner Hobbs. 





The Marine 
occupies the 


Office of America now 
entire building at 53 
jeaver Street. One floor was formerly 
occupied by Bertschmann & Maloy, 
representatives of the Switzerland 
General, 
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HENRY FERCHAUD 


Henry Ferchaud, who has been made 
an assistant manager of the Eastern 
Department of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, was born in 1888 on_ his 
father’s sugar plantation near New Or- 
leans, La., and going into insurance 
was employed by Thomas H. Anderson, 
then deputy assistant manager of the 
Southern Department of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe in 1904. His first 
salary was $15 a month. In 1915 he 
became Louisiana special agent; then 
Southwest Texas special agent in 


1915 and 1916; and Arkansas special 
agent in 1917. He was called back to 


the office as assistant to the managers, 
He was manager of the farm depart- 
ment of the company in 1920 and 1921; 
then became assistant manager of the 
Southern Department on January 1, 
i922. During 1922 he did special serv- 
ice in the New York and Chicago de- 
partments and received his new ap- 
pointment on March 1. 

* 2 @ 


Gilbert Weldon, formerly representa- 
tive of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association at Caleutta and more re- 
cently located at Yokohama for that 
organization, is renewing old acquain- 
tances in Richmond, Va. sefore mak- 
ing the foreign connection, Mr. Weldon 
was special agent in Virginia for the 
Continental for some years traveling 
out of Richmond. It is understood that 
he is now planning to make a connec- 
tion in this country. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Weldon he returned to this coun- 
try recently by way of San Francisco, 
having encircled the globe since he 
left for India by way of London in the 
late fall of 1920. He is now planning 
to make a connection in this country, 
but is not yet ready to announce his 
plans. He and Mrs. Weldon are leaving 
soon to visit relatives in South Caro 
lina. They are staying in Richmond at 
the Chesterfield apartments. 


* 8 « 
Miss Elizabeth A. Schmallen, of 
the Minneapolis office of the Lincoln 


National Life of Ft, Wayne, has heen 
selected by the company for an inten 
sive course of training for the position 
of agency cashier. She has already 
served several years in the cashier's de- 
partment of the Northwest branch and 
has been called to the home office to 
familiarize herself with the accounting 
department. During the summer she 
will serve as cashier in various 
branches, relieving the regular cashiers 
during vacation time. Afterward she 
will return to the Northwestern office 
as agency cashier. 


Tom Donaldson was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Federa- 
tion this w2ek, 
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Fire Insurance Department CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
es OR 
Laboratories Story some problems in connection with auto MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Put Into Book of inspecting the electrical installations : 
Form at the World’s Fair, which were alto- Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 


| |__| | 

















. 4 ah gether unprecedented in scope and im- 
HARRY C. BREARLEY AUTHOR portance. He brought with him the POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
ee laboratory idea that was later to ger- Telephone 3271 
Big Organization Began With Plant minate. This he had suggested to the P 
Representing Expenditure of $350; Boston Board of Fire Underwriters be- } 
Hs Preseat Size fore coming to Chicago, but they had We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


not felt warranted in authorizing its : 
establishment. In Chicago, however, | We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 
At last the story has been written in certain tests became necessary and a Fire and Compensation risks. 











book form of the Underwriters’ Labora- small room was taken on the third floor 
tories. The author is Harry Chase of Fire Insurance Patrol Station No. 1° We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 
Brearley, of the Brearley Service Or- on Monroe Street. Here, above the 7 


ganization, which is handling a number horses of the salvage corps, were in- We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 


Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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gether with the reports issued on elec- tration in Chicago of the testing work. 
trical fires and the inauguration of This committee specialized in the haz- 
model report blanks, so favorably im- ards of heating and lighting as electri- 
pressed the National Board of Fire Un- cal work had been nationalized by the 
derwriters that that body decided to formation of the Underwriters’ National 

































make a small allowance to the Elec Nlectrical Association. 
trical Bureau which thereupon became 
nade recognized as the Electrical Bureau of Larger Quarters 
stern the National Board and operated on a Now had come the time for much 
ndon somewhat increased scale. larger quarters and a two-story brick 
- An Engineer’s Experiment building, at 67 East Twenty-first Street, 
Bes The story has often been told of the veyed un a Nant dcaeae tae Ge 
rson, engineer who, in 1892, while experi- rah pe: belles s+ penars sess A 
the menting with an electrical furnace in pedis of helene bp ana outgrown 
rpool a North Carolina town, failed to secure within Beg ios ee 
first the results he sought but found in the See : 
5 he fale fae . furnace when it cooled a dark gray, The next definite advance was in 
thes OFFICERS AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN PRESIDENT’S OFFICE brittle substance, then strange but now connection with the National Fire Pro- 
t sin J it "we ie ae ay & hed retary Roni A. R. Small, vice-president; W. well known as calcium carbide. The tection Association, which body formed 
ecial | (MZ, Ln tae hed ees engineer threw the apparently useless @& Committee on Devices and Materials 
ck to ae sees ee a ; stuff into a stream and was astonished to work in the field of fire-protection 
a Back Row -R W. Hendricks, hydraulic department ; A. H. Nucholls, chemistry de aM Sahel ants iiai-viaie ‘ly fr appliances. There ensued a gradual 
isers, | partment; C. R. D’Olive, label service; C. R. Alling, casualty, automotive and bur- to see the water bubble vigorously rom 7" : ana 
part: fj glary protection departments; FE. J. Smith, department of gases and oils; B. E. Blan- the generation of gas. Thus was dis- development , of personnel, facilities 
1921; | chard, assistant secretary; G, T. Bunker, assistant secretary. covered the valuable gas, acetylene, and range of operation. At no time 
f the | widely used today for illumination, was there any effort to grow but rather 
ry 1, of accounts, including the advertising ac- stalled a bench, a table, some electrical welding and other purposes. Its obvi . Peseta en, _ ag Bape = the 
Serv- count of the Glens Falls, whose full page measuring instruments and a few 0US utility quickly led to the manufac zs ae “A % — ey =o . = -_ void 
0 de- ads have attracted wide attention by rea- chairs, the whole “plant” representing ture of crude generators which in turn ee or oe , hi byte a 
y ap § son of their originality, featuring of an investment of about $350. The showed a disconcerting tendency to ex kre 5 leet faces a fee ene 
agents and other points. staff consisted of Mr. Merrill, one Plode and cause fires. Thereupon, in- ps ag “¢ byrne er al meer <P t aaa 
Mr, Brearley was a Detroit newspaper helper and a clerk. surance companies were forced to give aso to be felt In the field of protective 
man who came to New York where he them attention, and W. GC. Robinson, Fr ySnsaeige hand fire extinguishers, fire 
siened joined the — public relations division of Has 200 Engineers By Dennis sir ihe Ceeee doors and paiptincetnrent 
ng the National Board of Fire | nderx riters, Thus began an activity which in peat pees Bin seamen > ei il a . p . en! 
that While here he wrote a book telling the thirty years has grown to embrace the ausplees ai thas Union Cneiameiihne a By November, 1901, the institution 
uuain- tory of the New York Underwriters services of two hundred engineers and this it séaabebh teebian feattaling 71 had outgrown the committee form of or- 
mak- Agency, one of the best human mterest other inside employes, 250 outside in- sewed le that the. two lines pre ane bes incorporated oe 
elien documents which has yet appeared in the spectors, a plant containing fifty-five p> reales a thet ville “Underwriters Laboratories, Inc.” un- 
r the msurance business and he also wrote the thousand square feet of floor space in ail that ian nemnebbiate eos a nits der the laws of Illinois, the state grant- 
reling story of the National Board im book form. Chicago, and branch laboratories in prewar 4 pli sore rr inna neld * ing a charter to establish and main- 
1 that His book on the Underwriters’ Labora- New York and San Francisco, a Can- abies onan - aiidieees onesies anit tain laboratories for the testing of ap- 
nnee- tories is published by Doubleday, Page adian organization under a Dominion “© Protection me Tl & pliances and to enter into contracts 
1d by & Company Entitled “A Symbol of charter, offices in 141 cities and a con- neering. . with the owners and manufacturers of 
coun: Safety,” it is graphically wlustrated, and nection in London. Presently it developed that similar such appliances respecting the recom- 
cisco, is written in a popular form so that it The original work was purely local, Work on acetylene was being carried mendation thereof to insurance organi- 
a wil interest every manufacturer, engi but the principle of growth was in the 0” in Boston and in Atlanta, and con- zation.” 
n the eer, business man or insurance agent germ and it soon was extended to em- flicting reports began to appear. Con- The National Board of Fire Under- 
nning mo whose hands it may fall. brace the territory of the Western Un- S0Olidation was again “indicated,” as writers had become so deeply con. - 
intry, lhe chapter in the book dealing with jon. It then assumed the name of the the surgeons say, and the result was vinced of the value to the insurance 
co his the creation and founding of the Under- Underwriters’ Electrical Bureau, and the formation of the Committee of Con- business of the work of Underwriters’ 
aving writers’ Laboratories follows: operated under the auspices of both the ‘Sulting Engineers of the National Board Laboratories that, in 1903, it made a 
Caro- In 1893, William H. Merrill came to Western Union and the Chicago Board. Of Fire Underwriters and the concen- general appropriation for the purpose 
nd at Chicago to serve as an electrician of It was not long before the quality of 
= Chicago Underwriters’ Association, the work began to attract attention out- —— a 
lis special tas sing th; solving 3j i ; ; ‘ 
2 =e task being that of solving side of its original territory. This, - ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the institution along 
broader lines. It now became possible 
to secure a site on East Ohio Street 
and to erect a really fire-proof building 
as a home for the rapidly expanding ac- 
tivities and incidentally as a demon- 
stration to architects and contractors 
of the possibilities of safety construc- 


of building up 








BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS OF 
Left to Right—Standing—W 
lalieu, J. C. Harding, CE 
A. G. Dugan, chairman; O. E 


Dox, H. TF. 


This building was enlarged by 
additions until it extended 
over the entire 266 feet of property 
frontage and, in 1923, reached a total 
floor space of 55,000 square feet. Later, 
some idea will be given of the unique 


tion. 
successive 


aggregation of testing facilities thus 
created. 
In 1906, there occurred another im- 


portant extension of the laboratories’ 
work; this was the inauguration of a 
label service for the purpose of certi- 
fying the results of this work as it af- 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
H. Merrill, president; C .W 
Cartlidge, H. C, 
Schaefer, C. 


fected individual products. It involved 
a natural corollary of inspections at 
factories. This work, hereafter to be 
described, grew out of the need for aid- 
ing manufacturers to secure continued 
recognition of the safety standards once 
established through the test of their 
products. Naturally, this involved 





LABORATORIES 

Higley. Seated—W. F. Mal- 
Eddy (chairman emeritus); 
R. Tuttle. 


continued contacts and was received 
with great favor by the various indus- 
tries affected. Therefore there grew 
up a staff of inspectors, operating from 
branch offices in sixty-eight different 
cities and visiting thousands of fac- 
tories. 
The New York Office 

The most important of these branch 
offices is that in New York which 
passed under the charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent Dana Pierce in 1912. Since then 
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Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 











it has grown into an important testing 
station and the inspections made be- 
tween Trenton, N. J., and Bridgeport, 
Conn., are all directed from this office. 





The Kagle Fire, of New York City, 
has been elected a member of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Capital ........$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
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other Liabili- 
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TOTAL . +e -$4,775,911.98 
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SOLVE NEWARK PROBLEM 
Companies to be Limited to Four 
Agents in Newark if Proposed 
Plan is Accepted 





Companies operating in Newark and 
Essex County, N. J., will be asked at 
a general meeting to be held about 
May 25 to solve the multiple agency 
question. It is reported that the propo- 
sition will be to have four agents for 
every Company in Newark, the four bo in- 
clude all underwriters agencies and an- 


nexes. At the present time some com- 
panies have nearly fifty agents in 
Newark, the majority of them .part- 
timers on the lookout for risks that 


are easy to pick up. This division of 
agency representation has made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the full-time and 
legitimate insurance agent to get his 
full allowance of business. 

For Essex County agents located out- 
side Newark, the reported rule is that 
they may write only specified classes 
in Newark, including dwellings, apart- 
ments and other preferred business, 
without, however, being permitted to 
write any lines in the congested sec- 
tion. Newark agents, nevertheless, 
are permitted to write freely in Essex 
County without restrictions. 





FEW IOWA LAWS PASS 
Out of a total of fifty-two laws on in- 
surance introduced in the 
lature eighteen had been enacted into 
law when that body adjourned April 
18. A considerable number died in 





PORES: 


Iowa Legis: | 


committees, while not a few were de- | 


feated after vigorous debates on the 
legislative floors. 

An effort was made to re-establish 
the old fire rating bureau law. It died 
in the committee without coming on 
the floor of either house. 

State Insurance Commissioner W. R. 
C. Kendrick, sponsored a bill to give 
the department authority to select a re 
ceiver for an insurance company when 


such was to be named, and to have | 
some jurisdiction to prevent a receiver 


from getting high fees. 

Proposed workmen’s 
laws were also defeated, not a single 
law passing affecting this branch of 
the business. Industrial Commissioner 


A. B. Funk proposed five such laws and [ 


compensation | 


ITT Se 


two others were offered in the Senate. © 


Iowa companies were given a little 
more leeway in writing policies for pub- 
lic out-door entertainments to insure 
against financial loss because of 
storms, and also will be allowed to 


write riot or civil commotion insurance. © 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES | 
The Eagle Fire, of New York City, 
has commissioned Hazlett & Moss, Inc., 
for Philadelphia and vicinity. The fol 
lowing transfers of Philadelphia age 
cies took place last week: Pennsyl- 


Rae 


vania Fire, from Mather & Co. to B. D. & 


Prince. Commonwealth of New York, 
from B. D. Prince to Smullen & Barry. 
Connecticut Underwriters, from L. © 
Madeira & Sons to D. J. Sweeny & Co 
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Appleton 40 Years 





VALUABLE SERVANT 
Peputy Has Served Loyally Under 


Many Superintendents; Work Has 
Been of Importance 





Henry D. Appleton, deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York State 
in charge of the offices at Albany, will 
celebrate his fortieth anniversary with 
the Department in June. There is no 
more faithful public servant in America 
than is Mr. Appleton. It might be 
stated that his whole career has been 
spent in the service of the Department. 


HENRY D. APPLETON 


Mr. Appleton has served under many 
insurance superintendents, all of whom 
have found his help and advice most in- 
valuable. They have arrived at the 
Department without knowledge of in- 
surance as a general proposition. Mr. 
Appleton has seen that they were edu- 
cated along informative departmental 
lines, Undoubtedly Mr. Appleton de- 
serves some share of credit for the fact 
that the New York insurance superin 
tendents have been such capable men. 

Mr. Appleton has been an important 
figure in the insurance commissioners’ 
conventions, although never’ putting 
himself to the front. His best work 
probably has been on the committee on 
blanks, a highly technical subdivision 
of departmental supervisory work. 
The work of the committee on blanks 
is one requiring the most intense con- 
centration as every word in a report 
or rider is important and even the mis- 
Placement of a comma might play 
havoc, with some detail of the great 
insurance superstructure. 


MAY DOUBLE CAPITAL 

Reports in Philadelphia financial cir- 
cles are to the effect that the Insurance 
Company of North America will soon 
Make a substantial increase in its cap- 
ital. It is believed that the company 
Possibly will double its present capi- 
talization. Definite announcements re- 
garding the amount of the capital in- 
(rease are expected late this week. 


GALENTINE SPECIAL DEPUTY 

William H. Galentine has been ap- 
Pointed special deputy superintendent 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. He has been connected with 
the liquidation bureau of the depart- 
ment for some years. 





Stephen S. Cato, formerly a_ well- 
known field man in Western Pennsyl- 
Vania, is dead. 
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VACATION TIME 


Already vacation plans are being made by 


thousands of Summer travelers all over. the 


country. Regardless of where the demand for 


rest and recreation will lead, the vacationist 
cannot afford to start on his trip without the pro- 


tection of Tourist Baggage Insurance. 


A Tourist Baggage Policy in The Home of 
New York gives the policyholder the protection 
of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 


4 
Information about rates, forms, ete. on 
Tourist Baggage Insurance will be furnished 


gladly by The Marine Department, 59 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 





pancy, Windstorm. 
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Enormous Losses 
By Dust Explosions 


HAZARD IN MANY INDUSTRIES 








Chamber of Commerce Study Shows 
Extent of Exposure; Rules Now 
Generally Recognized 





A special study of dust explosions as 
a cause of fires has been made by the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. and issued 
as a fire prevention bulletin. It is 
estimated that there are more than 
21,000 establishments in the United 
States subject to the dust explosion 


hazard. Enormous losses are caused 
annually by dust explosions in a large 
number of industries. These explos- 
ions occur in grain elevators, feed 
mills, starch plants, sulphur grinding 
plants and other plants where com- 
bustible dust is created. In addition 
to the property losses of the industries 
concerned, losses from exposure haz- 
ard amount to thousands of dollars. 
These losses are difficult to determine 
accurately, for properties far from the 
source of the explosion are often dam- 
aged. Hardly ever does a dust explo- 
sion occur without killing or injuring 
someone, 

Pressures Developed By Explosions 

That enormous pressnres are devel 
cped in some explosions is shown by 
the fact that heavy construction is of- 
ten ruptured, and heavy blocks of con- 
crete carried long distances from the 
plants affected. Perhaps the most de- 
structive force known to have been de- 
veloped in a dust explosion was in, the 
Northwestern Hlevator at Chicago. In 
one corner of the storage section, forty 
bins were moved on the foundation 
nearly one half foot. Cracks between 
these and adjoining bins and _ their 
foundation piers indicated that they 
were lifted. These bins and the grain 
they contained weighed probably 300,- 
000 tons. This gives some indication 
of the tremendous force of the explo- 
sion which occurred in the tunnels un- 
derneath the bins. 

Many explosions and fires have been 
caused by the use in dusty atmospheres 
of open flames and naked light, such 
as lamps, torches, lanterns, gas lights 
and candles. By open flames are 
meant protected flames, as in lanterns 
or enclosed Welsbach lights, as weil as 
those entirely unprotected, as an or- 
dinary fish-tail gas flame. Although 
many modern industrial plants prohibit 
the use of open flames, this practice 
still prevails in some factories, espe- 
cially those of small capacity. 

Similar To Gas 


A dust explosion is very similar to 
a gas explosion. In a gas explosion 
there are at least two stages, the ig- 
nition and the propagation. When a 
source of ignition comes in contact 
with any part of an explosive gas mix- 
ture, the particles of gas in the imme- 
diate vicinity ignite. If there is a 
proper mixture of gases, the heat given 
off by the burning of ons or more of 
the gas particles will ignite the sur- 
rounding particles, which in turn, will 
ignite the particles of gas surrounding 
them. In this way the ignition will 
proceed, continuing to propagate in 
concentric circles as far as the inflam- 
mable gas mixture is present. The 
rate of propagation is dependent upon 
the percentage of gas present in the 
mixture and also upon its inflamma- 
bility. 

Gases are made up of particles which 
are so small that they canot be seen, 
and dust is simply a lot of separate par- 
ticles large enough to be seen. When 
a cloud of dust is in suspension in the 
air it resembles a mixture of gas and 
air. 

Where electrical equipment is in- 
stalled in a dusty atmosphere, extra 
precautions should be taken. For some 
time there seemed to be a question 
whether an electrical spark would ig- 
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nite dust or not. However, it is now 
known that a much smaller spark than 
was ever thought possible will ignite 
some dusts. Several disastrous explo 
sions have been traced directly to elec 
trical causes, such as sparks from mot 


ors, fuses, switches, short circuits and 
to the breaking of incandescent elec- 
tric lamps 

Sparks from foreign material enter 


ing grinding machines have been the 


cause of a large number of dust explo- 
sions. These explosions, some of which 
have been the most disastrous” on 
record, have not been confined to any 
one kind of grinder, They have oc 
curred in practically every type of 
flour mill rolls, in attrition mills, and 
in the hammer type of grinders used in 
many industries. Although in most 


modern mills, provision is made for the 
removal of foreign material, such as 
pieces of metal, stones, etc., either by 
separators.or magnets, at times some 
of it gets into the grinding machine. 
Recognized Rules 
The following general rules 
widely observed in 
1. Build of fire 


9 


are now 
new construction: 
resistive material. 

Use fire resistive equipment. 

3. Install sprinkler systems and other 
efficient fire fighting equipment. 

4. Eliminate all ledges or lodging 
places for dust, or bevel all ledges that 
cannot be eliminated, 

5. Make storage bins 
building or workhouse 
tical. 

6. Convey 
possible. 


inside the mill 
as small as prac 
direct 


to packer wherever 


7. Provide plenty of light and good 
ventilation. 
S. Use wired-glass windows and pro 


tect all openings with screens on sides 
of property adjoining railroads or other 
buildings. 

9. Install effective dust collecting sys 
tem with suction at all points where 
dust is produced, Adopt efficient 
methods for the removal of static dust 

10. Wherever practicable, place dust 
collectors outside the building or in a 
detached section. 

11. Protect the plant 
lightning rods. 

12. Ground = all 
where — static 
generated, 

13. Keep buildings a 
from each other 
all by 


with approved 


machines or 
electricity 


belts 
might be 


distance 
damage of 
in one, 


safe 
to prevent 
an explosion or fire 


FERGUSON GOES ABROAD 


Afia Marine Manager on First Leg of 
Journey That Will Carry Him 
Nearly Around World 
John Ferguson, 
the American 
ciation, left 
onia” for 


marine 
Foreign 
last Saturday on 
England. 


manager of 
Insurance Asso 
the “Cor 
He plans to spend 


two or three months in Europe, includ- 
ing a tour of several important Medi- 
terranean ports, inspecting existing 


marine agencies of the association 
also making new appointments. 
his return to this country Mr. Ferguson 
will shortly thereafter continue his 
travellings, going then to the Orient. 
The marine department of the Amer- 
ican Foreign has made excellent strides 
under the capable direction of Mr. Fer 
guson and his assistants. With the 
whole world as a field for operations 
he is planting his strong group of com- 
panies in every principal center, so that 
within a very few years the A. F. I. A. 
will be in a position to get a fine spread 
ot foreign business, an accessory that 


and 
Upon 


is essential to a profitable conduct of 
the marine insurance business over a 
period of years. 

With combined assets of many mil 


lions of dollars the American Foreign 
has an unparalleled opportunity to 
write marine insurance the world over. 
In obtaining the services of Mr. Fer- 
guson, an Englishman with a_ world- 
wide experience, the association played 
a master stroke. Accompanied by con- 
servative but steady success, he is plac- 
ing American companies with advan- 
tageous connections in the world’s lead- 
ing commercial centers. 


Regulation Must Not 
Stifle Initiative 


NON-REGUL A'TION “IN INGLAND 





Judge Luce Tells Chamber Flexibility 
Needed for Growth is Killed By 
Over Control 

If the fire insurance business is to 
that flexibility necessary to per- 
mit it to adjust itself to the expanding 
needs of growth it must not be hedged 
about with too much regulation and re 
striction by the State, said Judge 
Robert L. Luce, former justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court before 
the Chamber of Commerce of U. S. this 
week. State regulation, originaily in- 
stituted fov the purpose of assuring to 
the public the solvency of the insurers 
and the validity of their contracts, and 
latterly extended to protect the pub- 
lic against the possibility of discrim- 
ination and excessive rates, has be; 
come an obsession in many quarters 
and seeks to interfere in almost every 
detail of the private management of 
this highly specialized business. 

Legislation authorizing appointive 
officials to dictate the exact phrase- 
ology of forms and qlauses and even 
pecifying the size of type in which 
such fo-ms and clauses and the poli- 
cies themselves shall be printed, stipu- 
lating how many agents a company 
may employ in one locality, and what 
compensation shall be paid them, pro- 
hibiting the employment of agents al- 
ready engaged in specified kinds of 
business, dictating how the companies’ 
advertisements shall be worded, re- 
quiring them to act as assistants to 


have 
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state officials charged with the investi- 
gation of fires by making reports on 
each individual loss claim, charging 
them with responsibility for premiums 
in the hands of persons never employed 


by, or authorized to act for them, put- 
ting them to much confusion and 
heavy expense by requiring them to 
keep records of their business in 
minute detail, as prescribed by various 
state officials under directions often 
wholly at variance with one another, 


naming on the one hand, a time within 
which losses must be paid and on the 
other hand forbidding the payment of 
such claims in less than the time 
specified, is illustrative of the extent 
to which such cegulation has already 
advanced. While in nearly every case 
some plausible reason can be cited to 
explain these restrictive measures, tie 
aggregate effect has already been to 
embarrass and hamper the business of 
insurance to a perceptible extent and 
add materially to the cost of adminis- 
tration, which cost is necessarily 
passed on to the consumer, as in other 
lines of indust-y. 
The Danger Point 

If carried far enough such a tendency 

is bound to have the effect of stifling 
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ASSURANCE CoO. 
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Toronto, Canada 
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Statement — 1, 1973 


Assets . 
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Surplus in United States........ $655,879.21 
Total Losses Paid in United 
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Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
W. L. LERC , Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











Hreat American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Company Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1923 
TAL 


$12,500, 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


0.00 
7.87 


1 3.01 7.077. 35 
45,333,495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agis. 
15 William Street, New York City 


initiative, increasing costs, preventing 
economies and ultimately forcing the 
conduct of the business into rigid and 
bureaucratic forms, incapable of flexi- 


hility and the capacity to respond to 
public demand and changing condi- 
tions. When this condition is reached, 
public ownership, itself, is but one 


step removed, 

In England there is p-actically no 
supervision or regulation; there is no 
dissatisfaction and rates are naturally 
much lower in consequence. 

Nor can the most skillful and ex; 
perienced underwriter always guard 
against the financial reverses and 
necessities of the insolvent man, who 
discovers that a bare match ends all. 

Need Campaign of Education 

Within the last ten years there are 
three instances of state insurance: The 
Torrens System of Title Insurance; 
The War Risk Insurance provided by 
the Federal Government to the soldiers 


in the World War; State Fund in the 
Workmen's Compensation. 

Well nigh universal experience has 
demonstrated he said that State opera- 
tion of any business has been con- 
ducted at a loss and inefficiently, when 
compared with pvivate enterprise. 

Judge Luce suggested greater pub- 
licity in the way of education. — It 
should be more generally known how 
scientifically and exactly schedules 


are formulated, hazards measured, and 
rates determined. It should be = im- 
pressed upon the property owner that 
his interest in the makeup of his rate 
is welcomed; that his agent, broke= or 
company, will show him how his rate is 


fixed; how he can by improving his 
risk reduce his rate. Let him under: 
stand the theory of insurance, that the: 


premiums of the many who do not have 


losses are collected to indemnify the 
relatively few who do; that the other: 
man’s loss is quite as much his affair 


as is his own loss, and a friend worth 
while will be made. Every public: ser 
vice is subject to pitiless publicity. 
Unde-writers have nothing to conceal. 
They need not fear publicity. No fea- 
ture of the business is withheld from 
the public and experience has taught, 
if they do not make public the minute 
details of the business, sooner or later 
some legislature or commissioner. will 
compel it. On the other hand in meet- 
ing with the board of trade or chamber 
of commerce, and conferring with the 
city authorities, explaining the com- 
putation of the sates, they have en- 
listed valuable support, whether it be 
in seeking a better fire department, an 
improved water supply, or the intro- 
duction of modern safety devices. 





APPOINTS NEW ENGLAND SPECIAL 

The Boston Insurance Company has 
appointed John M. Bailey special agent 
of its automobile department for Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, 
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Drops Bundle Laundry 
Writings in New York 


NATIONAL UNION’S ACTION 


Too Many Opportunities to Lose Bun- 
dle Between Time it Leaves Laun- 
dry and Reaches Patrons 





The National Union has stopped 
writing laundry bundle insurance in 
this city. 

It develops that this is the one of 
the most difficult of all classes of in 
surance to write because of the hit-or- 
iiss manner in which laundry bundles 
are delivered in big apartment houses 
and other places. The bundle leaves 
the laundry and the driver returns ap- 
parently delivering _ it. Frequently, 
however, he merely hands it over to 
the elevator boy or to a hall attendant 
and it never reaches the patron. Or, 
it may go to a maid who is dishonest 
and who keeps the contents. There are 
a number of ways in which the 
packages can be mysteriously lost, and 
the business has not been satisfactory. 

The manner in which the laundry 
bundle insurance was used by laun- 
dries in making talking points to 
clients is illustrated in this letter, sent 
by James W. Hall Co., New York: 

To Our Patrons: 

Under the law, a laundry is not. legal- 
ly liable for accidental damage or de- 
struction by fire, theft, or tornado to 
your goods, and in recent fires custo 
mers have found themselves unprotec- 
ted. 

Without assuming any additional lia- 
bility we have arranged with the Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to secure a policy of insur- 
ance covering your goods while in our 
cstody. The policy has limits of lia- 
bility, and will be open to your inspec- 
tion at our office. 

The cost for this will be one cent on 
each bundle returned to you, and will 
be added to our total charge on each 
bundle. 

very cent received from you for this 
purpose is turned over to the insur 
ance Company for you, and we receive 
10 Commission or monetary reward 
from it whatsoever. 





F.G. ADAMS MADE A SPECIAL 
The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
appointed EF. G. Adams special agent 
on the staff of its Philadelphia office 
under H. W. Stephenson, local manager. 
Mr, Adams has had experience in the 
head office of the company in New 
York and is well equipped to render 
helpful service to the company’s Phila- 
delphia city and suburban agents. 





DIXIE MAN AN INCORPORATOR 
A fire insurance company with $500,- 
i) capital and $500,000 surplus is be- 
ing organized in Greensboro, N. C., by 
H. R. Bush, president of the Dixie; 
C. W. Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, and other prominent 
men there, 





T. H. ANDERSON TO SAIL 
Some time in June it will be quite 
bessible to hold a subcommittee meet- 
Ing of the National Board of Fire Un- 
lerwriters in Paris as at least three 
fire insurance presidents will be there. 
Thomas H. Anderson, United States 
Manager of the Liverpool & London & 
“lobe is to sail thts month, and Messrs. 
0. KE. Lane, Niagara, and Otto Schaefer, 

Westchester, have already sailed. 


L.& L. & G's. NEW HOME OFFICE 
The Liverpool & London & Globe 
and the Star are nicely located in their 
new headquarters in the Pershing 
“Wave building, Park Avenue and 42nd 
‘treet, New York. The entire moving 
Was accomplished inside of two days. 
‘he first departments to go from 
Newark to New York were the re-in- 
surance, statistics and accounting. 








Guiding the Agent 





Every year people show greater recognition 
for the necessity of insurance. 


Every year from everywhere statistics inform 
us that conditions have vastly improved over 
that of each preceding vear. 


There is new building, new business enter- 
prises, higher standards of living, increased 
automobile sales—all of which makes a tre- 
mendous demand upon industry and involve 


great volumes of dependable insurance in all 
lines. 


The agent kept informed—who is active, iden- 
tified with a recognized institution and who is 
well served, is the agent of enduring stability 
and will flourish in his community. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Sacretory 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explesien, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 
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COMPANIES 











Bureau’s Action On . 
Local Board Matter 


ALSO IS 





CLEVERLY WORDED 





Organization Passes Resolutions Show- 
ing High Esteem in Which 
Neal Bassett is Held 





Two of the interesting developments 
in the meeting of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau at White Sulphur Springs 
last week were the passing of a resolu- 
tion expressing high esteem for Neal 
Bassett, the new president of the Fire- 
men’s, and also passing a resolution rel- 
ative to the attitude of the Western In- 
surance Bureau companies towards local 
boards. It will be recalled that the 
Western Union, rival organization, pass- 
ed a resolution endorsing action of local 
boards if the same met with the ap- 
proval of a conference committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the West- 


ern Union and of the National Assdcia- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


In a message to The Eastern Under- 
writer a member of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau sent the following dis- 
patch: 


“Yesterday at White Sulphur Springs 
at its first day session the Western In- 
surance Bureau, after an earnest, care- 
ful and exhaustive discussion of the 
Union resolution on local board rules, 
felt that it was not wise to evade its 
company responsibilities and also felt 
that it was not wise to permit local 
boards under misapprehension to first 
pass legislation that might not in its 
nature be acceptable to the Bureau and 
then frown upon it. They thought it 
fairer, and, therefore, much wiser first 
to consider the suggestions from local 
boards and then frankly say whether 
they were proper from a company stand- 
point. Therefore, it passed the follow- 
ing substitute resolution, namely: 

““Resolved, that the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau believes in and is sympa- 
thetically inclined toward properly con- 
stituted and operated local boards and 
that its executive committee will always 
be glad to receive and earnestly con- 
sider any proper suggestion coming to it 
from such local boards and that it will 
be glad to present such suggestions to 
the conference committee and through 
the conference committee to the two 
organizations.” 

Bassett Resolution 

The resolution relative to Mr. Bassett 
follows: 

Be it resolved, That the Western Insurance 
Bureau desires to formally recognize the eleva- 
tion of our esteemed associate, Neal Bassett, 
from the vice-presidency and Western manage- 
ment of the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of 
Newark, to the distinguished position of presi- 
dent of that company; being also mindful that 
this well deserved reward of long and meri- 
torious effort means to our organization the loss 
of a highly valued charter member and former 
president, who, influential and active as one 
of its founders, has always given most gener- 


ously of his time and noteworthy talents to its 
upbuilding and perpetuity. 

Therefore, by this resolution a minute of 
which shall be made a part of the records of 
this bureau, we hereby declare our sincere ap- 
preciation of Mr. Bassett’s strong, intelligent and 
efficient service, and extend therefor our hearty 
thanks, that we also tender to him our cordial 
congratulations on account of his new position 
of honor, power and trust, and beg to assure 
him of the continuing interest, friendship and 
high regard of the membership of this bureau as 
he enters upon the discharge of its duties and 
responsibilities, and to voice the hope and ex- 
pectation that we shall continue in time to come 
to enjoy his wise counsel and support. 


NEW COAST GENERAL AGENCY 

The Milwaukee Mechanics has ap- 
pointed Labry, Harris & Watson gen- 
eral agents for California, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. The firm of 
Labry, Harris & Watson is a new non- 
board agency, having been established 
about a year ago when it took over the 
Republic Underwriters for Southern 
California and the La Salle for Cali- 
fornia. It will represent the Milwaukee 
Mechanics, Milwaukee Underwriters, 
Concordia, Wisconsin Underwriters, La 
Salle and Pittsburgh Underwriters, 
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Get Closer To Public, 
Is Stoddard’s Advice 
ADDRESSES PENN. FEDERATION 
Attacks on iment Due to Lack of 
Catering to Policyholders Direct 
is His Belief 





Superintendent of Insurance F. R. 
Stoddard, Jr., of New York, speaking 
Wednesday afternoon before the Insur 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania in 
convention at Reading, Pa., attributed 
the many attacks upon the insurance 
business to the negligence of fire and 
casualty companies to go after the pub- 
lic’s friendship. Instead of continually 
offering inducements to prospective as 
sureds, the companies, Colonel Stod- 
dard stated, compete for accounts held 
by brokers and give the latter extra 
compensation. The evil of state insur- 
ance will disappear when the companies 
cater to the public and acquaint it with 
the truth of insurance. 


Mr. Stoddard’s address follows in 
part: 

{| feel greatly complimented at being 
asked to address your Federation. I 
was urged to be present on this occa 
sion by your former commissioner, Tom 
Donaldson, and | cannot let this occa 
sion pass without paying a tribute to 
him. When Tom Donaldson resigned 
as Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, a serious loss was suffered, not 
only by the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania, but by insurance super- 
vision throughout the entire United 
States. Ever since his appointment as 
Commissioner of Insurance of Pennsyl- 
vania, Tom Donaldson has been one of 
the ablest of the Commissioners, and 
his views have aided materially in set- 
tling the problems and policies of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. His great ability in grasp- 
ing insurance problems was recognized 
by his fellow Commissioners in his elec- 
tion as President of the National Con- 
vention in which office he served dur- 
ing the year 1922 with the greatest 
credit to himself and to the Depart- 
ment which he represented. Of charm- 
ing personality, and of great ability he 
made everybody attending the National 
Conventions feel he was a friend. He 
has now entered the ranks of those 
who guide the destinies of our insur 
ance companies. It is the wish of all 
of us that he may attain the great sue- 
cess which he deserves. 

I notice that the motto of the Insur 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania is 
“Service, Co-operation, Education, Pro 
tection.” This motto should make one 
realize the importance of insurance in 
the life of the average person. There 
is no. business that is closer to the wel- 
fare of the community than the insur- 
ance business. A person may be in- 
insured against the happening of al- 
most any and all harmful contingen- 
cies, and he has just cause to regard 
the insurance companies as his friends. 

Viewed As Heartless Corporation 

I regret to say that there is not the 
friendly contact between the insurance 
companies and the insuring public that 
there should be. The insured, instead 
of looking upon the company as some- 
thing in which he has a real personal 
interest, has more often looked upon it 
as a heartless corporation. 

I believe that the demands that have 
arisen for State Insurance have been 
caused by the fact that the insureds do 
not appreciate the fact that their com- 
panies are really trying to help them. 
To express the same thought a differ- 
ent way, the companies may have sold 
their policies to the public, but they 
have not succeeded in “selling them- 
selves.” If the companies had “sold 
themselves” to their policyholders, 
there would be the utmost resentment 
when unjust attacks are made upon the 
companies. Unfortunately, when un- 
just attacks have been made, resent- 
ment has existed in but few instances. 

The reason why the insurance compa- 
nies have not “sold themselves” to the 











In the days 
of the 
“Prairie Schooner” 


OX wagon trains were just beginning to rum- 
ble across the Western plains when the Liver: 
pool and London and Globe commenced oper 
ations in the United States 75 years ago. 

These “prairie schooners” were piloted by 
vold-seeking “Forty-niners” who planted the 
seed of cities in the vast territory that lies on 
either side of the Rockies. 

Villages and values established by these 
picturesque pioneers created a need for insur- 
ance protection, in consequence of which the 
Il. & L. & G. was among the first to arrive 
with sound indemnity. 

Then, as now, it was also an “early settler” 
whenever losses occurred, 
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public is that in almost all instances, 
the insured conducts his negotiations 
with a broker or an agent, and frequent- 
ly does not know the name of the com- 
pany in which he is insured. This is, 
of course, not as it should be. The 
better type of brokers and agents have 
not sought to bring about this condi- 
tion. They have urged their policy- 
holders to read their policies, and to 
became acquainted with companies in 
which they are insured. 

I am glad to say that the life insur- 
ance companies are making substantial 
progress towards getting closer to their 
policyholders. One life insurance com- 
pany boasts, with justifiable pride, that 
it has insured almost one-third of the 
residents of New York City, and that 
it has insured an equal proportion of 
the residents of other communities. 
Some of the life companies are furnish- 
ing free nursing service and complete 
medical information in the form of 
pamphlets to industrial policyholders, 
and have even gone to the extent of 
aiding municipal authorities in stamp- 
ing out disease. Some companies are 
also furnishing free medical examina- 
tions to their ordinary policyholders, 
This public service is bringing these 
life companies very close to their pol 
icyholders and the public. 

Cater To Brokers, Not Assured 

In the case of fire insurance, the sit- 
uation is less satisfactory for the rea- 
son that the ordinary policyholder ac- 
cepts any policy given to him by his 
broker or his agent, without any inves- 
tigation as to the company. Because 
of this fact, an unfortunate situation 
has arisen, and companies compete for 
business by offering additional induce- 
ments to the middleman rather than to 
the insured. I believe that one reason 
why the fire insurance companies are 
not closer to their insureds is the fact 
that they compete with each other by 
offering additional inducements to the 
insured’s agent—-the broker—to place 
the insurance with them rather than 
by offering lower rates or increased 
service directly to the insured. I 
believe that in the fire insurance busi- 
ness the companies must, sooner. or 
later, realize that the success of the 
business depends on the companies get- 
ting closer to their policyholders, so 
that a policyholder will know in what 
company he is insured, and will appre- 
ciate that his company is doing the best 
it can to give him low rates and perfect 
service. In the last analysis, it is the 
policyholder who pays the bills, and it 
is the policyholder who is entitled to 
first consideration. 

When a policyholder looks upon the 
company in which he is insured as 
simply a corporation with which he has 
entered into a contractual relation, he 
is more apt to think ill of it, if occasion 
arises, than if he knows personally the 
men who are officers and employees of 
that corporation and the men who rep- 
resent it in the field. If the insurance 
companies of the country utilize their 
opportunities, and gain the respect and 
confidence of their policyholders, no 
agitator can succeed in materially in- 
juring the insurance business. In my 
opinion, the menace of State Insurance 
will always be with us so long as the 
policyholders do not know the com- 
panies in which they are insured. 

I have been informed that in Eng- 
land, for instance, the policyholder 
knows the company with which he is 
insured, Possibly several generations 
of his family have been policyholders 
in the same company and he continues 
with that company because of his im- 
plicit confidence in its representatives 
and business methods. Any new com- 
pany trying to gain a foot-hold in Eng- 
land soon realizes the hold which the 
eld companies have on their policy- 
holders. When that era of good feel- 
ing between policyholders and compa- 
nies arrives with our companies, the 
danger of State Insurance will be ended. 
We who come in contact with the insur- 
ance companies know that most of 
them are managed by officers and are 
represented by agents who are really 
working for the welfare of the policy- 
holder, and for the welfare of the busl 
ness generally. 
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An Interview With Richard M. Bissel 


President of Hartford Fire Insurance Company Analyzes Reasons for Company’s 
Remarkable Achievement in Writing More Than $48,000,000 of Net Premiums. 
Last Year; Answers Questions asked by The Eastern Underwriter Relative to 
Agency Representation, Service, Underwriters’ Agencies, Net Lines, Adver- 
tising and other Interesting Developments.---Pen Sketch of President 


Sometime in the fall of this year a 
clerk in the auditing division of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company will 
turn to a fellow clerk and say: “Well, 
the old Hartford has crossed the 
$50,000,000 line in net premium income.” 

About 1870 all the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States, including stocks and important 
mutuals, did not exceed that volume in 
the aggregate. 

These figures contain plenty of food 
for reflection and philosophy for insur- 
ance and economic students. Insurance 
and commerce walk hand in hand. The 
tremendous writings of the fire insur- 
ance companies are a reflex of the 
enormous wealth and prosperity of the 
United States. 


Leads In Premium Income 

For some years several of the power- 
ful American fire insurance companies 
have been running rather closely to- 
gether in point of business written, held 
and carried without reinsurance, and 
when the annual statements were filed 
early this year it was seen that the 
Hartford was at the head with net pre- 
mium income of $48,308,000. It led by 
several millions. 

It is the general belief in the busi- 
hess that there are many contributory 
factors to the Hartford’s success and 
one of the most important is the fact 
that the company is remarkably well 
managed, with a high class organization 
that it would be diflicult to equal in any 
branch of American business endeavor. 
At the head of the organization stands 
Richard M. Bissell, a master under- 
writer, one of the clearest of thinkers, 
a strong, forceful and powerful charac- 
ter; a vigorous, intelligent worker; a 
man of far-seeing vision, but practical 
and courageous enough to capitalize it. 
In the opinion of Mr. Bissell’s associates 
much of the recent success of the com- 
pany can be credited to him. 

A Pen Picture Of Mr. 

One of his associates said to 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“Mr. Bissell understands insurance 
and the American people. He recog- 
hizes moreover that conditions change, 
and that even a great corporation can 
fall into a rut. Three of his predomi- 
hate characteristics are courage, imagi- 
tation and practicability. About him is 
much of the pioneer spirit and a power 
of decision which will lead him into new 
felds; in other words, he is not afraid 
to take a chance. By combining the 
qualities of being practical, inventive, 
Tesourceful and daring he has put into 
effect in the Hartford many ideas which 


Bissell 


The 





have helped the company on its way 
to greatness.” 

A few days ago The Eastern Under- 
writer asked Mr. Bissell if he would not 
discuss the Hartford and the problems 
confronting the insurance business and 
insurance people in order that this 
paper might present his views to its 
readers. He is a tacilurn man who for 
years has dodged interviewers, but it 
Was pointed out that in view of the 
Hartlord’s great success and leadership, 
insurance men in all parts of the coun- 
try would appreciate a close-up view of 
him and his opinions. He gave his as- 
sent, 

The Eastern Underwriter’s represen- 
tative found the Hartford president in 
his office in the stately, new, big and 
beautiful building of the company, lo- 
cated nobly on a hill. It is one of the 
most striking structures in America, 
giving to an onlooker the impression 
of a great public edifice. The first thing 
which impressed the reporter as he 
went through its corridors was the com- 
plete absence of all noise, hurry, hustle 
and bustle. It was hard to believe that 
this was the head office of the company 
writing the largest net volume of pre- 
miums in the United States. Even the 
typewriting machines have a noiseless 
altachment. It spoke volumes for or- 
der, system and organization. 

The president of the Hartford is a 
tall, straight standing man; cultured, 
courteous, reserved. His general de- 
meanor is one of seriousness, and the 
impression given is one of great force. 

The Late John H. Carr 

When The Eastern Underwriter rep- 
resentative entered the office he found 
Mr. Bissell engaged in reading a me- 
morial notice about John H. Carr, of 
Dugan & Carr, Western general agents 
of the Hartford Fire, who had died a 
few days before. “A fine man was 
Carr,” he said; ‘my friend for years,” 
and he read with interest, emotionally 
affected, the list of organizations which 
had representatives at the funeral. 

The interview started when the re- 
porter asked Mr. Bissell if he would 
give some advice for the younger men 
in the business which would guide them 
towards success. He said this was 
rather difficult as there are so many dif- 
ferent angles to insurance, divisions, 
subdivisions and types of work but his 
suggestion to young men deciding to 
adopt insurance as a career is to find 
out soon after they go into it which is 
the particular niche where their capa- 
bilities may best be emphasized and de- 
veloped. 

In a broad way production and scien- 


tific attainments call for widely con- 
trasted predilections. There are many 
men who cannot solicit business. At 
the same time, Many agents and brok- 
ers would make poor underwriters or 
technical men. Each should find for 
which he is best fitted and then equip 
himself so that he can divert his ener- 
gies to the channel that leads to suc- 
Cess,. 


The most important thing is to be in- 
terested in one’s work, he continued. 
‘Lo regard one’s duties merely as a job 
without thought of its relation to the 
business as a whole is to stick in a rut. 
A man in an office should be able to 
visualize the company as a whole with- 
out too much thought of his own imme- 
diate personal labor or advancement. 
Otherwise, a man dwells so constantly 
upon his own chances of promotion that 
he will neglect his work or at least will 
find it difficult to develop himself. The 
man who attracts attention is the one 
who makes himself useful which leads 
to making himself indispensable. The 
fortunate man is the industrious, earn- 
est, intelligent one with imagination, 
especially with insurance imagination. 
It is advisable to read as well as to 
observe and to concentrate, but too 
much dependence cannot be placed upon 
books or lectures. 


not an exact science 
nor can it ever be. It is in a state of 
constant Change, of flux, with new situ- 
ations arising daily,” said the Hartford’s 
president. “Each situation requires in- 
dividual treatment, necessitating the 
display of judgment. It is a business 
where mistakes are costly; sometimes 
ruinous. Mistakes of judgment can be 
forgiven but not if judgment be based 
on ill-considered thinking and slovenly 
arrangement and collection of facts. 
The higher the position the more de- 
pendence is placed upon the judgment 
of the underwriter. Statistics of insur- 
ance are very useful but somewhat un- 
reliable because processes and causa- 
tive elements change very frequently. 
An underwriter, for instance, may think 
he knows everything about rubber mills 
because he may have inspected them 
when a special agent or an engineer, 
but in a few years he may find that 
rubber mills have changed so much that 
he knows little about them. 


“Insurance is 


“It is because our business demands 
imagination, foresight and power of rea- 
soning from the rather unreliable statis- 
tics and changing conditions that I 
think there is a growing tendency on 
the part of companies towards selecting 
well educated young men, at least men 


with trained minds for future executive 
positions.” 

The Trend Towards Concentration 

Mr. Bissell was asked how far he 
thought the present trend of company 
concentration would go; whether the 
merging and reinsurance of companies 
would continue until there were only a 
handful of groups of companies left. It 
will be recalled that Henry Evans 
prophesied that a situation somewhat 
similar to that now existing would take 
place. Mr. Bissell said: 

“The tendency just now would seem 
to indicate that the numper of com- 
panies will decrease, a perfectly logical 
development in view of the heavy 
expense of transacting a fire insur- 
ance company’s business, burdensome 
taxation, conflicting requirements of 
state regulatory departments, and 
what is very important, the growing 
demand on the part of property owners 
for service of various kinds which they 
are now educated to feel their due. 

“The company with a smal! premium 
income suffers from numerous handi- 
caps which everybody in the business 
will recognize, but whether this ten- 
dency of company concentration into 
fewer hands is to continue or whether 
it is merely a passing phase is some- 
thing which cannot be answered at the 
present time. There are some counter- 
influences, one of which is the attitude 
of certain insurance departments which 
believe it to the best interests of the 
public that there be small as well as 
large companies. Some of these com- 
missioners and legislators, believing in 
restrictive measures, are convinced that 
the best way to have the property own- 
ers served is by the stimulation of the 
wildest kind of competition. As to 
whether unrestricted competition af- 
fords the property owner the best way 
of being served adequately and eco- 
nomically there is a division of opinion, 
but certainly fire insurance history does 
not indicate that anti-compact states ob- 
tain a lower average rate than other 
states. Companies, on the whole, have 
not fared so well in anti-compact states 
nor have they given as good service 
there, nor will they be able to give as 
good service under such conditions. 

“Underwriters and executives should 
be in a position to confer without too 
many hampering restrictions. If the 
companies can go to a community or to 
a property owner and say: ‘Your city 
is paying so much for insurance. If you 
will put in a new water works and cer- 
tain fire department changes you can 
save the cost in three or four years in 
reduction of premiums’ that message 
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Views of President Bissell 


while. In the 
way companies should be able to tell an 


should be worth same 
individual plant owner how his risk can 


be altered in accordance with fire en- 
gineering so that his rate will go down. 
Many of the benefits to be derived from 
the right sort of inter-company relations 
are lost in strictly anti-compact states. 
The work of rating and inspection bu 


reaus is not only crippled in some states 


but occasionally is assailed, either 
by law or otherwise, until they prac 
tically cease to function. When that 


occurs companies having no guide and 
many, being financially unable to apply 
schedules properly that 
risks are improved, gradually drift into 
more or less competitive methods, re- 
sulting in the elimination of the service 
features and in 
be stated that smaller 


and to see 


this connection it can 


companies are 
more dependent upon sane laws permit- 
ting an intelligent service co-operation 
than are the big ones. 

“So far as the Hartford is concerned, 
we maintain a large service department 
with specially trained engineers who 
are doing their part in improving risks 
and thus cutting down the fire waste.” 

"The Hartford’s Advertising 

Mr. Bissell was asked if he would 
discuss the advertising of the company 
The Hartford is prob- 
ably the largest advertiser of any insur- 
in the United States and 
advertising campaign in 
magazines of national circulation is 
known read in every hamlet of 
America. The Hartford ads reach 
6,000,000 readers. The 1923 campaign 
started in the January 6 issue of. the 
“Literary Digest.” Mr. Bissell said that 
the company has advertised nationally 
November, 1908, and in the first 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was featured. Then in the evolu- 
tion of the ads less stress was placed 
on the company itself. These 
gradually developed into talking points 
showing the necessity for good fire in- 
surance. Next came information about 
the hazard dangers to the property own- 
er; then the necessity for fire preven- 
tion and finally the advertisement 
drifted into a story of service, a natural 
transition. Points stressed in the 1923 
arguments are summed up in 
three paragraphs: 

1. To inform the American public con- 


and its results. 


ance company 
its full page 


and 


since 
ads the 


ads 


these 


cerning the appalling annual destruc- 
tion by fire. 

2. To show that the greater part of 
to carelessness and is 
preventable and _ that 
owner is the only one who can reduce 
the fire waste. 

3. To convince the public that fire 
insurance is necessary and that the 
Hartford agents desire to co- 
operate with its policyholders in 


this loss is due 


the property 


and its 
pre- 
venting fires as well as in indemnifying 
them in case of loss. . 

The Hartford ads have always been 
widely fire insurance of- 
fices, especially since they have failed 
to contain the direct request that the 
reader insure in the Hartford, but they 
have had this effect: they have made 


discussed in 


the name of the company known every- 


where; they have been readable; they 
have made the public think more of its 
fire insurance and its property, and, so 
far as the direct pull from agents is 
concerned, Mr. Bissell sums it up in a 
paragraph by saying: 

“The general effect has been that 
agents feel that the Hartford is a well- 
known and a good company 
for them to represent. It is extremely 
difficult to prove that any Hartford ad 
has brought any member of the public 
into the office of a Hartford agent with 
the request that he furnish a policy in 
the Hartford, but undoubtedly the pub- 
lic has been influenced to some extent 
to give business to the company’s 
agents because of the ads.” 

Help Agents With Ad Copy 

Mr. Bissell was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter if the Hartford intended to 
its national advertising cam- 


company 


maintain 


paign. He said, quizzically: “National 
advertising is like wrestling with a 
bear; when once the bout has been 


started, it is hard to let go.” 

The Hartford has the largest adver- 
tising and publicity service department 
in the insurance business with a fleet of 
editors and expert advertising copy 
writers who furnish the agents of the 
company with effective daily newspaper 
and other copy. There is an intelligent 
co-operation between the agents and this 
advertising department in which the 
agents do their share. They must show 
that they really want the service. 

The Hartford and associated com- 
panies, by the way, issue several agency 
papers with a separate editor for each. 
The largest of these and one of the 
most valuable publications for agents in 
the called “The Hartford 
Agent.” 

The Hartford refused requests 
from various insurance and other publi- 
cations for special feature stories on its 
advertising and special service depart- 
ments, especially its enginering service 
division. The company, however, has 
been very courteous in showing people 
through the various departments, espe- 
cially the advertising department. Both 
have been the evolution of long years 
of experience. 

Why Hartford Has Gone Ahead So Fast 

Mr. Bissell was asked how he ac- 
counted for the tremendous gains that 
had been made by the Hartford, which 
took it to the front of all other fire 
companies in volume of net premiums 
written in 1922. He said that this was 
an extremely difficult question to an- 
swer; was frequently discussed by offi- 
cers of the company, and no one seemed 
able to put his finger on any particular 
definite reason. 

“The truth is,” said Mr. Bissell, “there 
is a combination of reasons for the suc- 
cess of the Hartford. In the first place, 
the was not only known to 
our grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers. It dates back from 
the inception of stock fire insurance in 


country is 


has 


company 


this country, having been formed in 
1810. In other words, it is 113 years 
old. Now, that in itself means a lot. 


It passed through conflagrations in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Jacksonville, 


but our great-great- ° 





Boston, San Francisco, Chelsea and 
other places. It has insured property 
of some families for generations. It has 
paid its losses as losses should be paid. 
If you stop and think of the number of 
people in this country who have been 
insured by the Hartford Fire, the fig- 
ures would be amazing. From the start 
the company representatives have tried 
to make friends of all its patrons. A 
lot of friends have consequently been 
made by the Hartford Fire and friend- 
ship means good-will; in this case ac- 
cumulative good-will which in some in- 
stances extends over a century. With 
years of operation come experience and 
tradtion—-experience in knowing what 
paths to follow and what to avoid; ex- 
perience in a difficult, complicated busi- 
ness which acts as an invaluable guide 
to future operations; traditions which it 
is a satisfaction to uphold and the ob- 
servance of which has added to the 
prestige of the company. 

“This pride extends to the agency 
force where in some offices the Hart- 
ford often is the company which has 
been longest with the agency. An agent 
of the Hartford feels that our company 
can furnish him with any legitimate 
cover that any other company can in 
his agency. He knows that we can help 
him greatly in meeting the demands of 
his patrons and, moreover, the fact that 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
and the Hartford Livestock may be in 
his office increases the value of his Hart- 
ford Fire agency, as it makes more peo- 
ple talk about the Hartford, more peo- 
ple interested in it, more people being 
given Hartford service, including en- 
gineering and other benefits. The three 
Hartfords believe in high class repre- 
sentation not only in their local agents 
but in the people who represent them 
on the road, and we think we have a 
pretty fine type of specials, engineers, 
inspectors, adjusters and other repre- 
sentatives. 

“Then, too, our advertising has had 
something to do witn the remarkable 
results which have been achieved. Just 
how much the advertising has helped 
we do not know, as it is difficult to 
trace this gain definitely. It is there, 
but sometimes not easy to locate. The 
engineering service, of course, has done 
its share in making the representation 
more valuable and in adding to the 
premium income. Then there are the 
larger net lines which are written and 
the premiums have also been boosted 
somewhat by reinsurances of other 
companies, although this accounts for 
only a small part of the gain. 

Size of Lines 

“Now a word of explanation is ap 
propriate here about these larger net 
lines. There is no question but that a 
well-managed company can write safely 
on individual risks ten times the 
amounts which were written twenty-five 
or thirty years ago when incomes were 
so much smaller. Increase in the in- 
come is accompanied by a larger spread 
of liability, making possible the carry- 
ing of correspondingly heavier net lines. 
I know a company which never carried 
more than $5,000 on any one risk. It 


would be foolish for one of the very 
large companies to confine itself to such 
narrow limits. Line writing ability 
grows with income growth. 

“However, if any impression prevails 
that the Hartford is writing the largest 
net lines in the country that is incor- 
rect, as there are eight or ten other 
companies which offer as large cover as 
we see fit to furnish. I think it correct 
also to state that more than one-half of 
the great lines are written at the solici- 
tation of property owners, agents or 
brokers rather than on the solicitation 
of or by any effort on the part of the 
company. We have property owners 
say to us that it is more economical to 
deal in single units or with as few con- 
tracts as possible. It may mean one 
business transaction and one inspector, 
whereas in former years there might 
have been twenty-five. 

Mr. Bissell was asked about the much- 
discussed excess cover contract. 

“That was a logical development. It 
means that net lines can be even larger, 
thus meeting in sensible fashion eco- 
nomic conditions and industrial require- 
ments. It also means that the company 
has less business of the desirable class 
to give off.” 

Not Trying to Monopolize 
Representation 

For some time there has been a rumor 
that the Hartford has in some places 
tried to crowd other companies out of 
agencies in order that it might be in a 
position of better vantage and thus be 
able greatly to increase its premium vol- 
ume at the expense of its competitors. 
Such a charge was made at a meeting 
of a large organization of companies in 
Washington. 

When the allegation was repeated to 
Mr. Bissell by The Eastern Underwriter 
representative he said with considerable 
force and emphasis: 

“I have heard that story and it is en- 
tirely fallacious. The Hartford is not 
and has not tried to monopolize the 
representation in any agency. In fact, 
I wrote a letter a year or more ago to 
the field force in which I stated that un- 
der no circumstances must they be a 
party to any proposition leading to the 
retirement of other companies in an 
agency in favor of the Hartford. We are 
not after exclusive representation. 

“The Hartford has had its experiences 
in having supplies returned just as other 
companies have, arising out of a situa- 
tion which we recognize exists. All stu- 
dents of the business must know that 
there has been a tendency during the 
past three or four years for local agents 
to cut down expenses and reduce the 
number of companies they represent, 
and I do not believe that that tendency 
has been fomented or augmented by di- 
rect action of any company. 

“The agents have been in the same 
position as other business men since 
the slump after the war: they are seek- 
ing ways and means of cutting their 
overhead. I know of some agencies 
which have as many as fifty companies 
which is entirely too many. Just think 
of the clerical and other work involved 
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in such a multitudinous representation. 
As agents are picking and retaining 
their companies carefully, the older and 
stronger known companies are not so 
much disturbed as the smaller or 
younger or weaker ones. The agent 
keeps the companies which he thinks 
will be of most value. I believe that is 
how the rumor arose to which you 
refer.” 
American Agency System 

Mr. Bissell was asked if he thought 
that the concentration of the business 
into fewer hands and the larger net lines 
and other conditions in any way imper- 
jled the American Agency System. In 
other words, if the local agents had any- 
thing to worry about. His comment 
here was this: 

“We have spent more time and money 
to help the local agents during the last 
ten years than we did during all the pre- 
vious history of the company put to- 
gether. Look at it from one angle alone: 
the various lines of coverage which are 
offered the agent for the convenience of 
and protection for his customer. All 
that we ask the agent to do is to develop 
these coverages. From the company 
standpoint it means a lot when a new 
line of indemnity or protection is of- 
fered. At the start we embark upon 

an unknown sea. At first it is all ex- 
periment. We go as far as we can in 
scope of coverage and hope for the best 
while we are getting the experience. 
We are trying to find our sea legs as it 
were and sometimes the going is a little 








choppy. The worry is all ours; and if 
we lose we reach into our pockets and 
pay. Eventually we find where we are 
at if the underwriting is as it should 
be, but in the meantime the agent is 
furnished with the cover and all he has 
todo is to write it with as good judg- 
ment but as much persistence and com- 
Dleteness as he can. The company’s 
troubles are not his during the experi- 
mental season. His peace of mind is 
; sure as he knows he can bank on the 
' company to carry out its promises. 


Ne i ek 


“The Hartford was one of the first 
companies to write automobile insur- 
ance; rain insurance and many other 
coyerages, even trying out crop acreage 
insurance. 

Selling Points 

“Furthermore, insurance needs novel- 
ties, new selling points, new ideas just 
a any other business does and the 
agent is given something to talk about 
4 well as an opportunity to increase 

_ his premium income. 

_ “The company does a lot for the local 

- *%ent in helping him over the rough 
Places, in seeing that the risks on his 
books are improved, in cementing the 
telations between the agent and his cus- 
tomer. We spend. more money on his 
behalf than ever; develop more leads 

_ fr him; make his business more profit- 
able, Furthermore, a larger percentage 
% business than formerly comes from 

_ the local agent. 

| “These are only a few of the reasons 

_ Yhich convince me that the position of 

the enterprising, serious and ambi- 

tious local agent, with a good force of 


office people and solicitors, is stronger 
than it has ever been.” 


Underwriters’ Agencies 

The question of underwriters’ agen- 
cies which refuses to down despite the 
fact that it has been a subject of con- 
troversy in fire insurance circles for 
years was next brought up. There rarely 
has been a meeting of a state local 
agency association which did not in- 
clude some discussion of underwriters’ 
agencies or annexes, and generally at 
the door of these subsidiaries has been 
placed the responsibility for the growth 
of multiple agencies, the agents’ asso- 
ciation’s bete noir. As the New York 
Underwriters Agency was the parent of 
these policy issuing institutions, and is 
now and has been for years, the most 
important and influential—now having 
almost 8,000 agents—-and as the Hart- 
ford guarantees the policies—those two 
companies have been the target for the 
guns of the enemies of the underwriters’ 
agency system. 

There are, however, a great many so- 
called underwriters’ agencies. Recently 
one big office launched two annexes. 


Some of the company officers have 
taken the position that they were 
forced to put into operation these 


auxiliaries in order to meet the compe- 
tition, and frequently there has been 
the insinuation that if the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency had earlier been 
from the field, underwriters 
agencies would have ceased to exist. 


retired 


“There is no particular good reason 
why the crux of that problem should be 
put up to us as it often is,” was a com- 
ment made by President Bissell. 

The New York Underwriters’ Agency 

“The New York Underwriters’ Agency 
was originally the creation of Alexander 
Stoddard, who in 1864 opened an office 
in New York City as general agent for 
fire insurance companies and gave his 
general agency a distinctive name. He 
gathered about him four reputable in- 
surance companies which agreed to 
unite for a term of five years to test his 
plan of a single policy in which each 
would bear its proportionate share of 
the risk. This allowed him to offer the 
property owners a policy backed by suf- 
ficient assets to put these associated 
companies immediately on a level with 
the largest insurance companies of the 
time. The four companies which orig- 
inally stood behind the contracts of the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency were 
the Hanover, Niagara, Republic and 
Germania. In the original announce- 
ment it was stated that this quartette 
of companies had ‘entered into an ar- 
rangement for the purpose of transact- 
ing together in Western states through 
local agents the business of insurance 
against loss or damage by fire and the 
perils of inland transportation and your 
attention-is called to the superior ad- 
vantages which the agency affords to 
those who desire to make prompt, and 
reliable insurance. One policy of insur- 
ance is isqued by the four companies, 
which is made to meet the necessities 
of the business community by securing 
with despatch large lines of insurance 


Views of President Bissell 





with reliable companies, upon uniform, 
plain and simple conditions, thereby ob- 
viating the necessity, ete.’ 

“The New York Underwriters’ Agency 
ran along for years with constantly in- 
creasing success. The representation of 
the companies changed from time to 
time —some dropping out, others coming 
in—-until finally all the companies 
dropped out and a contract was made 
with the Hartford. Its organization has 
been continuous and autonomous. The 
registered tithe, ‘New York Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency,’ is still the property of the 
firm of A. & J. H. Stoddart. If the Hart- 
ford should drop out of the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency tomorrow and its 
place be taken by another company 
or a group of companies the business 
would run on without interruption. 
No matter what company has dropped 
out there has been no change in its 
increase whenever 
there has been a change of companies. 

“The only way in which the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency differs from a 
full-fledged fire insurance company is 
in the matter of stock ownership. 

“When you talk about the underwrit- 
ers’ agency question you run squarely 
against the practice of ether companies 
of issuing several series of policies, 
with the names of underwriters on 
them, which is an entirely different 
proposition. I understand that there 
are companies which have as many as 
five of these so-called underwriters’ 
agencies in certain cities. It should be 
understood that the Hartford did not 
originate the idea of the underwriters’ 
agency or the annex; we took it over, 
and that is the only connection of the 
kind which we have. So just why we 
should be singled out for criticism when 
other companies have sO many more is 
rather puzzling.” 


volume except an 


Acquisition Cost 

the interview concluded 
Mr. Bissell was asked if he cared to say 
anything about the regulation of acqui- 
sition cost by the state. Along this line 
he said in part: 


Just before 


“The regulation of private business by 
the state is one of the most important 
and delicate questions of the day. Un- 
doubtedly there should be regulation up 
to a certain point, but just where the 
dividing line is a controversial ques- 
tion. The state should go far enough 
to protect the public and to prevent 
discriminations unjust on their face, but 
the guiding rule should be to help and 


not to strangle or cripple business. 
Business should not be so  ham- 
pered as to make breathing difficult. 


Many will doubt the necessity or the 
right of the state to enter into the do- 
main of commission and expense regu- 
lation as there are many reasons why 
the question is a matter of internal 
trade competition which will regulate or 
adjust itself. However, if the state does 
act in supervising commissions and ex- 
pense it should merely stipulate the ac- 
quisition cost and not attempt to specify 
how it should apply. Companies employ 
widely differing methods of conducting 
their business and they should be per- 


mitted to continue the exercise of their 
individuality.” 
Mr. Bissell’s Career 

The son of a distinguished fire insur- 
ance man (for years Western general 
agent of the Hartford), Mr. Bissell was 
born in Chicago and had the advantage 
of an education at Yale University 
where he won the degree of B. A. 
During his vacations he spent some 
time in the office of the general agency. 
After his graduation from Yale, he went 
to work in the old local agency of Moore 
& Janes. The late J. H. Moore gave 
him his job there, work at the start be- 
ing of a clerical nature. 

Later, he entered the Western De- 
partment of the Hartford becoming an 
examiner and then was given super- 
vision of large city hazards and sprink- 
ler risk business. His first field work 
was as a special agent in the Rocky 
Mountain field. In August, 1895, he was 
appointed associate general agent, the 
title of the general agency being 
changed to Cofran (J. W. G.) & Bissell. 

His next promotion was to the home 
office as vice-president. That was in 
1903. In August, 1913, he was elected 
president. He is also president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity and the 
Hartford Livestock Insurance Company. 
He is a director of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Bissell has taken a prominent 
part in public life and in September, 
1918, was appointed by A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of enemy alien property. He was 
made chairman of the Connecticut State 
Council of Defense. Of strong literary 
taste and a great believer in training, 
he has done much in disseminating in- 
surance information and in helping 
young men become trained in insurance. 
As an authority on insurance, his lec- 
tures on insurance subjects at Yale Uni- 
versity drew an interested corps of stu- 
dents and lectures have been 
printed and are recogniezd as a stand- 
ard work. When he was elected presi- 
dent of the Hartford, a friend wrote of 
him as follows: 

“Mr. Bissell is no theorist. His steps 
are based on accurate knowledge drawn 
from statistical information. He is a 
firm believer in careful and thorough in- 
spections and close observation and im- 
provement of each individual risk. This 
his main theme when 
talking to gatherings of field men and 
office employes. His devotion to detail, 
upon insurance have 
helped to win him the reputation of be- 
ing one of the ablest underwriters in 
insurance today.” 

Mr. Bissell has been 
times by his insurance confreres and 
these honors have included the presi- 
dency of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. He is a member of the 
Hartford, Golf, University, Yale( New 
York), University (Chicago), and the 
Farmington Country Club. 

Beginnings of the Hartford 

When the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company was organized in 1810, Hart- 
ford had a population of barely 6,000 
and ten years later had only 6,900. The 
cash put in at the outset was $15,000. 
The capital stock was $150,000 divided 
into shares of $150 each. The capital 
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outside of the $15,000 was secured by 
real estate mortgages and thirty-day 
notes endorsed to the satisfaction of the 
president and directors and payable to 
their order. ‘The first increase in capi- 
tal was in 1853 when it went up to 
$300,000. 

A remarkable list of men signed the 
charter including statesmen, lawyers, 
merchants and other members of fami- 
lies which are still prominent in Con- 
necticut affairs. The first president was 
Nathaniel Terry. 

The premium income the first 
was $3,000; there were no losses. The 
first policy was a $4,000 builder’s risk 
running for three months at the rate of 
twelve and a half cents. Policy number 
22 covered hardware and was _ for 
$20,000, the rate being twenty-five cents. 
By the end of the first full year the 
company was taking single risks that 
exceeded the entire cash assets by one 
third, but every one of the directors 
was personally acquainted with the as 
sured. 

The first dividend was in May, 1811, 
when the directors voted fifty cents a 
share. The first salary was $300 a year 
to the secretary who was given $30 ad 
ditional for the use of his office and for 
fire wood. 

Thus started the Hartford Fire Insur 
ance Company which at the end of last 
year had total assets of $67,159,351; 
which had a surplus over capital and lia 
bilities of $15,404,672; which had a net 


year 


premium income of $48,308,047 and 
which paid $23,749,756 in losses. Fire 
insurance history certainly has been 


written since the initial payment of the 
$15,000 cash which started the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. 


JUBILEE RECEIVING SUPPORT 





L. & L. & G. Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Arousing Lively Interest Among 
Company’s Many Veterans 

That the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
The Liverpool & London & Globe in the 
United States has aroused a lively in 
terest among its agents is indicated by 
many letters now being received by the 
company. L. & L. & G. representatives 
all over the country are expressing 
their pride in the company’s long and 
honorable career and practically with 
out exception indicate that in celebra 
tion of this Diamond Jubilee they are 
planning to do all in their power to 
make 1923 a banner year. 

Many of these letters come from 
agents who have represented the com- 
pany for a number of years and some 
times the representation stretches back 
into preceding generations. Such writ- 
ers grow reminiscent and mention mem- 
orable dates and men, often pointing 
with pride to the fact that whenever 
The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
been called upon to make heavy dis-. 
bursements as a result of great con- 
flagrations, it has always contributed 
to the prestige and upbuilding of their 
local interests, 





JAMISON SUCCEEDS MERIGOLD 





Who Goes To Prudential As Associate 
General Solicitor; Chief of Co- 
operative Fire Bureau 
George kK. Merigold, chief of the co- 
operative fire and licensing bureaus of 
the State Insurance Department, left 
on Monday of this week to join the 
Prudential Insurance Company as asso- 
ciate general solicitor at the head office 


in Newark. Mr. Merigold, who has 
been with the department for thirteen 
years and is most popular, has been 


succeeded there by George H. Jamison, 
who has been with the department for 
sometime as assistant to Mr. Merigold. 
Superintendent Stoddard expressed 
himself as well pleased in being able 
to promote Mr. Jamison to the position 
he now holds. 


Gellert & Gellert, of Pottsville, Pa., 
have been appointed general agents for 
the Hawkeye Securities Fire in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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EVELOPING 
| facilities and a forward underwriting ser- 
| strong in financial resources and always 
| faithful to the insuring public before and after 
| elements 
| AMERICAN CENTRAL give it a richness of influ- 
| ence and character, and contribute to the success 
| of every Agent who represents the Company. 
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Encumbrance Warranty Under 


In an action on a fire policy over an 
automobile which cost $1,695 and was 
insured for $1,000, the defense was that 
there was a mortgage on the car when 
it was insured. The policy contained a 
warranty that the automobile was fully 
paid for by the insurer, and was not 
mortgaged or otherwise encumbered. 
The insured gave the person from whom 
he bought the car a mortgage for $1,395 
part of the purchase price, 
and this was duly recorded. 

The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire holds, Davidson v. American Cent. 
Ins. Co., 119 Atl. 707, that such a war- 
ranty is of no effect under the New 
Hampshire statute (Pub. St. 1901, ec. 170, 
§$ 2, 18) first, “unless it appears to have 
been intentionally or _ fraudulently 
made,” or, second, “unless the difference 
between the property as it was repre- 
sented and the property as it really ex- 
isted contributed to the loss.” 

Under the first of these clauses, un- 
less the plaintiff intentionally and fraud- 


to secure 


New Hampshire Statute 


ulently represented and stated to the 
defendant that his automobile was not 
mortgaged, or concealed the fact of the 
mortgage from the company, the war- 
ranty was ineffectual; and the uncontra- 
dicted evidence of the plaintiff that he 
was not asked by the company’s agent 
if the car was mortgaged, and did not 
inform them of that fact, and did not 
know or realize that he should have 
done so; that he did not read the policy 
until after the car was burned, and did 
not know until then that there were any 
warranties in the policy that the car 
was not mortgaged when insured, war- 
ranted the jury in finding that the plain- 
tiff did not intentionally and fraudu- 
lently conceal the fact that the car was 
mortgaged. 

As to the effect of the second clause, 
the Court said that it would not seem 
that in this case the fact that there was 
a mortgage on the car contributed in 
any way to the company’s loss, but that 
this was a question for the jury, whose 
finding (for the plaintiff) was final. 

It appeared that the verdict of the 
jury might also have been based on the 


JOIN BLUE GOOSE J 

At the last meeting of the New York § 
Blue Goose the following insurance 
men became members: William B. 


Lutz, Phoenix; W. E. Stayley and Irving 5 
H. Worth, Liverpool & London & © 
Globe; D. G. Baldwin, Firemen’s; B. B. 
Weaver, L. Erhardt, W. G, Egbert and © 
W. L. Melntyre, National Liberty, § 
Henry Murphy, Caledonian; F. H. Al® 
cott, Jr., National Board of Fire Under § 
writers; L, P. ‘Tremaine and J. B. 
Garaty, Pacifie Fire. 





PERRIN RESIGNS BRITISH ¥ 

W. L. Perrin & Son have resigned a8 § 

metropolitan agents for the British 7 

America. During the  twenty-tw0® 
years that the agency has acted for the 

company they have shown an excellent 8 

loss ratio. ie 





fact that there was evidence that at the 
time of payment for the policy the” 
plaintiff told the agent that he was glad 
he had the policy for his own protec ~ 
tion and for that of the man he bought ~ 
the car from. “Reasonable men,” they 
Court said, “could well find from this 
evidence that the defendants were i 
formed that the car was encumbered. 
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or other, may have advocated and sup- 
All State Movements ported State insurance. But I doubt if 
Reactionary, Says Ives there is an electric light and power INOORPORATED 1720 
til company executive or owner who ever 
—" 2 ’ had advocated government ownership 
NOT LIBERAL, AS MANY THINK of his particular business. Royal Exchange Assurance 
. pate A Common Enemy Endangers All 
Democratic Institutions Menaced By “It ought to be quite clear, however, 
Growing Assumption of Powers to the members of all the groups af- LONDON, ENGLAND 
44, a : flicted by this socialization danger that . 
By State Governments they are fighting a common gpa eee United States Branch EVERARD c. STOKES 
Henry Swift Ives, secretary of the euuascne Gfihin saan Cae 83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 
Casualty Information Clearing House, paving the way for the state to put him 
voter tite jae — A al — = nad pele age cognac gr egal 8 by an individualist civilization is a form self, for its very processes tend to make 
ship of private industries in his address scheme. tee stain teemrelan to Gaetan of society and a system of laws and in- leeches and parasites out of those upon 
on Wednesday before the Insurance ‘iin way for goverament raiiroed anion stitutions which permit of full and free whose strength it must rely. It is axio- 
Federation of Pennsylvania meeting at jign “ANI ot theen enterprises pi pr individual development. The course of matic that the vitality of any human 
Reading. Instead of describing the tatinaatele Cimmneied that oe chanae world history has been guided by such institution always is ruined by exces- 
tendency toward state ownership and im the eecmeniic or political ybrien of civilizations, although at times their sive control over the individuals com- 
control as liberal Mr. Ives neatly char- oan baa te etna oe al of ‘ii: otiete ideals seem to have been swallowed up posing it. Every dynasty has decayed, 
acterized it as “reactionary liberalism,” “Phis enteoeunte divtatne sheath has in a welter of tyranny. They have en- every despotism has vanished because 
and a menace to democratic institu- speedily onmaied The old saying dured, however, because their life of this. The individualist civilization 
tions. Mr. Ives reasoned at length on that «in union there is stvousth’ never streams continually have been renewed — has continued only because of the ever 
the absurdity of aiding socialism was more applicable vi mre by new and overpowering forces born renewed vigor and forward impulses 
through careless indifference in com- “In conclusion let me review for of unrestrained and free human im- of a multitude of lives in free and un- 
bating state ownership of various busi- yoy a story that is told in the history pulses and aspirations. nb mk ae and expansion.  Im- 
ses. ee ; a F : é : ~ ead ne verialism penalizes genius and_ subsi- 
Siethine ee ee of the world. Scanning its pages from Imperialism autocracy, if you rane RE ae hr oe 
DEEL. the vant cavitel guaunilatines the dawn of recorded tradition to the please cannot become great without 4 pes eerie ee 
loc EA She che vig magi omcae heer dawn of today, it will be found that the the crushing of individual initiative, ©@!, not mental. The democracy of the 
of peerence ie in the pga kanal only civilization endowed with immor- and by that victory it dries up the individualist, on the other hand, gives 
oily rn a ee oe tality is the individualist civilization. source of supply needed to sustain its to all of its members an equal oppor- 
’ : : sebuah I do not refer to” governments, for all own power. Thus the inevitable doom tunity to work out their destinies with- 
ner grocery to steel mills, also would of these are tranditory: whet 1 mee ot leamestaiiie in -contntnad. atin “it Maciel lilies, ee: diana 
lead to the next logical ‘step in the se % ans y; at é perialism is contained within i out fear, favor or penalty. 
socialist program, the confiscation by 
the state of all human enterprise. | | 
“The insurance companies now own 
more than 10% of the railroad capitali- | 
| zation of the country, they have im- bd 
| mense investments in electric light and | r r as In 
| power plants, traction lines, gas works, 
| the telephone and telegraph and other | 
| so-called utilities. Would it not be 
| much easier for the advocates of gov- 
| '. . marahi ‘ Sitting " P e ° ° > > 99 
| Mi. over tnvuranes. yor ge he “One of the first things | did when | went into business for myself, 
with this as an entering wedge, pro- said the general manager of a large department store, “was to adopt a 
ceed in their confiscatory process, than : : ; 
to decentralize their campaign? rule that IT would buy goods only from salesmen who could give me ideas. | 
“{ think it would, and in my opinion : eer 
| these are some of the actuating mo- I have stuck to that rule ever since. 
' tives, discerned in the distant but 
clearly visible background, for the con- : eo , : 
tinually growing and constantly recur- That man gol his idea, he said, from a salesman. 
ring attacks on insurance as institution 
privately operated and controlled. Once i F ‘ 
the antagonists of democracy have Similarly, the modern agent places his business with those compa- 
' mastered insurance they will have made i thich he secures ideas and hel 
good progress towards the mastery of nies from which he secures ideas and he p. 
democracy as well. They know this | 
: arate seekj ing " . . ‘ ° | 
oe p roe = cae oe | Are you one of those who give constructive help? Or are you one | 
manner of unfounded trust and profi- whose right to an assured’s business depends solely on his friendship? 
leering charges against insurance and | ar © } ; 
this arousing public hatred against it. There is a world of material for reflection in the thought expressed above. ! 
| Unfortunately this campaign of defama- | 
= tion has obtained recruits from those 
eemaneeaialll 
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who are not socialists at heart but who 
easily are misled by the liberal label. 
It is this class of citizens that must be 
reached in our campaign of education 
and the only way to properly reach 
them is for the insurance men of Amer- 
ica to take an active and energetic in- 
terest in the matter. 
Opponents Should Unite 

“There is one thing about this gov- 
ermment ownership menace which 1 
cannot understand and that is why all 
of its opponents do not unite in fighting 
il, and in proving to the people what is 
hack of it. The opposition constitutes 
& Vast majority of the population but 
itis permitting the minority to impose 
its wishes on the body politic by the 
simple device of keeping the opposition 
divided. There is a community of in- 
terest between all of the jeopardized 
enterprise which to a large degree has 
been ignored. Each is fighting its own 
battle with little or no realization of 
the common interest. Often those most 
In danger are arrayed against each 
other, 

“I do not doubt but that there are 
Many insurance men who, at some time 
other, have advocated state or mun- 
\tipal ownership of electric light plants. 
But I doubt if there is an active insur- 
ance man who ever has advocated gov- 
ffament ownership of the insurance 
business, 

‘I do not doubt but that there are 
‘lectric light and power company ex- 
Scutives and owners who, at some time 
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Chairman of the Board. 


The American Eagle tools are yours—engineering service, advertising 
“selling aids,” advice on forms, schedule rating, unusual carrying capacity, 


and a broad underwriting policy. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





“AMERICA FORE" 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Bament Discusses 
Cancellation Evil 


OF 



















POWER AGENTS TO BIND 





Cannot Cancel or Reduce Amount of 
a Policy Without Representing 
the Assured 


William N. Bament, general adjuster 
for the Home, gave his version of the 
cancellation evil when he discussed this 
week at the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania convention at Reading, 
a case that has attracted public atten- 
tion of late. This litigation grew out 
of the action of an agent who lacked 
authority to replace his binders at will. 
Since Mr. Bament wrote his talk the 
courts have held in favor of the com- 
pany referred to as “X” in the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Bament’s ad- 
dress: 

The attempted cancellation of a pol- 
icy in one company and the substitu- 
tion of a policy in another company 
by the joint agent of both after a fire, 
probably causes more trouble to more 
people than any one thing connected 
with the business of fire insurance; it 
embarrasses the insured, the agent, the 
broker, the adjuster, the company or- 
dering cancellation and not infrequent- 
ly one or more other companies. The 
subject is too broad to admit of a gen- 
eral discussion in its various details, 
and | will content myself with a refer- 
ence to a case of cancellation and sub- 
stitution now pending in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. 

The insured instructed his brokers 
to place $50,000 insurance on his resi- 
dence, located in a small town in New 
Jersey, this being part of a line of $125,- 
(00. The brokers secured two binders 
of $25,000 each, in companies “A” and 
“RB”, from their agents in a New Jersey 
town located some forty miles from the 
property. A few days later the agents 
received a request from one company 
to reduce its line to $12,500, and from 
the other company to reduce its line 
to $15,000. The agents, in keeping with 
the erroneous custom which has pre- 
vailed for so many years in the past, 
and will doubtless continue to prevail 
time without end, thereupon bound $12,- 
500 in company “X” and $10,000 in com- 
pany “Y” (both represented by them), 
and forwarded daily reports in the usual 
manner, but said nothing whatever 
either to the insured or his brokers. 

About three weeks after the original 
binders were signed, the property was 
damaged to the extent of about $80,000 
and the agents then wrote up four poli- 
cies in companies “A”, “B”’, “X” and 
“Y” for the respective amounts which 
had been assigned to them according to 
their amended records which policies 
were tendered to the brokers. Inas- 
much, however, as the brokers had in 
their possession the two binders for 
$25,000 each in companies “A” and “B”, 
and knew nothing whatever in regard 
{o what had taken place between the 
agents and their companies, they de- 
‘lined to accept the policies, and under 
advice of counsel they filed proofs of 
loss against companies “A” and “B” 
'pon the binders, and against all of the 
other companies on the basis of exclud- 
mg companies “X” and “Y” from the 
apportionment. 

The agents, having advised compa- 
Mes “A” and “B” that their requests 
for the reduction of their lines had 
been complied with, found themselves 
Man embarrassing position and laid 
the situation before the insured’s at- 
lorneys, soliciting their assistance in 
*xtricating themselves from their diffi- 
‘ulties, The attorneys, however, stated 
that as they represented the insured, 
oe could take no action without. his 

Msent, which however was secured in 
e course, 
san though under the advice of these 
filed. attorneys proofs of loss had heen 

against companies a? and “7 
inder the binders, the attorneys upon 
reflection reached the conclusion that 














ai 


the companies “X” and “Y” could be 
held liable for their respective propor- 
tions of the loss, and that the liability 
of companies “A” and “B” could be 
limited to their pro rata proportions of 
the reduced amounts. Their contention 
was that the placing of the insurance, 
so long as the risk remained under 
binder, was an incomplete transaction 
and subject to change by the agents; or 
that the action was at least ratifiable 
after the fire. 

In the meantime, companies “A” and 
“B” had declined to recognize the 
claim except on the basis of the reduced 
amounts of their policies. The insured 
was then persuaded to ratify the action 
of the agents in reducing the amounts 
previously assigned to companies “A” 
and “B”, and in writing up the policies 
in companies “X” and “Y”, 

A short time before this ratification 


by the insured, company “X” served 
notice upon the insured withdrawing 
from the risk and denying liability. 

Companies “A” and “B” then paid 
the insured their respective proportions 
of the loss; the agents paid the insured 
the amount apportioned to companies 
“X” and “Y”, and took an assignment 
of the insured’s claim against said com- 
panies. 

There is no evidence to show that 
the agents in the present case had any 
authority to represent the insured, or 
professed to have any such authority to 
act in his behalf, or that they had had 
any previous dealings whatsoever with 
him, and in the circumstances it is dif- 
ficult to perceive how there can be any 
liability on the part of companies “X” 
and “Y", (Since writing the above, a 
decision has been handed down in favor 
of the defendant, Company X.) 





“What do they thin 


at home?” 


It takes something besides a mere 
mental conception and an entry on the 
books of an agent to cancel or reduce 
the amount of a policy, and it some- 
times takes a bitter lesson in the school 
of experience to impress this fact upon 
the mind of an agent. 

WEST NOT FULLY BONDED 

William E. West, former manager of 
the accounting department of the Bid- 
dle Purchasing Corp., who was. ar- 
rested last Monday in Chicago on a 
charge of grand larceny, was noi fully 
bonded by the American Surety which 
held a fidelity bond on him. West dis- 
appeared last February, leaving a short- 
age of about $7,000 and after a search 
which led the inspectors of the Amer- 
ican Surety all over the United States 
and Canada he was finally located at 
the home of his parents in Chicago. 


k of him 


The answer to that question is generally an 
accurate index of a man’s real worth. 


The same test can be applied to corporations. 


At home—in the Pacific Coast States —the 
Fireman’s Fund leads all companies, both 
American and Foreign, in combined pre- 
mium income—fire, marine and automobile. 
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N. F. P. A. Committees 
Cover Broad Field 


CONTRIBUTION TO KNOWLEDGE 
Reports Represent Results of Study By 
Experts on All Phases of Fire 
Hazards 
The reports of the numerous commit 
tees of the National Fire Protection 
Association, which met in Chicago this 
week, represent the results of the best 
thought and study on the different sub- 
jects by the leading experts in the 
country in co-operation with national 
organizations of all kinds, government 
agencies, business bodies, and repre- 

sentatives of all fields of technology. 

The committee on safety to life 
drafted a tentative building exits code 
which goes very thoroughly into the 
subject. This is a remarkable com- 
mittee, It is composed of twenty-eight 
members representing twenty-two dif- 
ferent national societies, technical and 
general, manufactures and government 
bodies. H. W. Forster, of the N. F. 
P. A., is chairman. In this building 
exits code are set forth methods of ef- 
fecting exit from buildings (engineering 
standards), and the amount of exit ca- 
pacity required for different classes of 
occupancies (occupancy requirements). 
In connection with the latter are intro- 
duced factors of building construction, 
sprinkler protection, protection of ver- 
tical openings, height, area and (in fac- 
tories) relative hazard to life of ma- 
terials stored or used. 

Tendency to Charge For Fire Service 

In the early days of the development 
of private fire protection, the commit- 
tee on private fire supplies from public 
mains points out, a charge for the fire 
service connection was the exception 
rather than the rule. There is at pres- 
ent an increasing tendency to impose a 
charge for this service and these 
charges are mostly on a more or less 
arbitrary basis such as the number of 
hydrants, the number of sprinkler 
heads, or the size of the connection. 
These charges are often made without 
due consideration of the semi-public 
service a sprinkler equipment performs 
and in a few cases they have been so 
great as to discourage the extension of 
automatic sprinkler protection. 

The most important element in the 
solution of problems relative to charges 
for private fire protection is the status 
of the automatic sprinkler as a fire ex- 
tinguishing device. This status is de- 
termined by what it has already ac- 
complished due to its entirely automatic 
action and by the effect of the sprink- 
ler equipments on the fire fighting effi- 
ciency of other and older means of ex- 
tinguishing fires. 

Changes in the Sprinkler Regulations 

The committee on automatic sprink- 
lers says that through misconception of 
the word “sprinkler,” where used as 
the medium of discharge in systems de- 
signed for certain specific situations, 
thus limiting their field, and which sys- 
tems are sub-standard in comparison 
with an automatic sprinkler system in- 
stalled in accordance with the regula- 
tions recommended by the National 
Fire Protection Association, this com- 
mittee at its meeting in New York City 
on February 20, 19238, unanimously 
passed the following resolution and re- 
quests that a similar resolution be ap- 
proved at the next annual convention. 
The resolution is: : 

“That it is the sense of this commit- 
tee that the title sprinkler systems be 
confined to the standard systems of au- 
tomatic sprinklers, and not to the va- 
rious types of automatic extinguishing 
systems which may make use of the au- 
tomatic sprinkler.” 

Changes have been made on rules in- 
dicating the sizes of drips for various 
sizes of risers, and requiring angle 
valves in drains and in the test pipe 
under the dry pipe valve. 


Combustible Fibres 
An effort has been made by the com- 
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mittee on combustible fibres to com- 
bine in one set of rules all the regula- 
tions on this general subject without in- 
troducing any serious conflict with es- 
tablished methods and practices. An 
effort has been made in deciding on 
storage limitations and other require- 
ments not to outlaw present established 
good practice in the cotton industry, as 
this was very specifically decided upon 
at the preliminary meeting of the com- 
mittee, 

The term “combustible fibres” is in- 
tended to include the readily ignitible 
and free burning fibres which are stored 
in relatively large quantities, and which 
when so stored may present a consider- 
able fire hazard unless suitable precau- 
tions are taken. Such fibres are: 

Cotton (including cotton linters and 
cotton waste), sisal or henequen, ixtle, 
jute, hemp, tow, cocoa fibre, oakum, 
baled waste, kapok or vegetable silk, 
various grasses or vegetable fibres, and 
others of similar nature. 

Such fibres as these are usually 
formed into bales for ready handling, 
are more or less compressed, and are 
confined by ropes or cords, wires or 
steel bands, and may be partly covered 
by bagging, burlap or other wrappings. 
The surfaces of the bales nearly always 
present a ragged appearance, however, 
due to the loose fibrous material not 
confined by the bands or wrapping. 
When the bales are piled, tiered, or 
otherwise assembled in warehouses, 
this loose surface material is more read- 
ily susceptible to ignition, and the fire, 
once started, is apt to flash over the en- 
tire mass or body of the material with 
extreme rapidity. This characteristic 
of “flash fire hazard” is common to all 
of the fibres which these rules are sup- 
posed to cover. Other hazardous char- 
acteristics which are common to com- 
bustible fibres, but in more or less 
varying degrees, according to, the na- 
ture of the special fibre are: 

A high degree of combustibility with 
consequent danger of quick, hot fires, 


difficult to control in large masses of 
fibre. 

Rapid absorption of water used for 
extinguishing purposes, with consequent 
danger of increase in weight exceeding 
the safe carrying capacity of buildings. 

Gases 

On the subject of gases the sub-com- 
mittee has discussed with the industry 
the necessity for further revision of the 
existing regulations for the  installa- 
tion and operation of acetylene equip- 
ment, Edition of 1920. The industry 
has been consulted as to the necessity 
for such further revision through the 
Technical and Engineering Committee 
of the International Acetylene Associa- 
tion and by requests for the advices of 
the industry on this matter through 
personal appearance of the chairman of 
the sub-committee before the conven- 
tion of the International Acetylene As- 
sociation while in session in Chicago in 
October, 1922. As a result of these dis- 
cussions and requests the sub-commit- 
tee finds that there is no necessity for 
further revision other than those revi- 
sions adopted last May by the N. F. 
P; A: 

The committee has thoroughly con- 
sidered the tentative regulations for 
the Compression of Acetylene as well 
as the recommendations for alteration, 
and after considering the differences of 
opinion relating to this subject and also 
the limited field of application of the 
proposed rules recommends that no fur- 
ther action he taken at this time. 

Several refrigerants that are relative- 
ly new as far as the extent of their 
commercial use is concerned have heen 
brought forward for definite considera- 
tion and classification. Some of them 


involve an important fire hazard and 
special investigations are being con- 


ducted to more definitely establish the 
relative fire and accident hazard of all 
important refrigerants. The work of 
this investigation not being available 


yet is one important reason why the 
committee asks for further time. 
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There are also a number of matters 
on which the committee of the Amer. 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
are not yet. fully agreed and in deference 
to them we are glad to defer again for 
another year, in the expectation that 
the refrigerating engineers will have 
agreed on something definite well in 
advance of our next annual convention. 

Inflammable Liquids 

The committee on inflammable liquids 
reported that the sub-committee hag 
spent considerable time and study in 
endeavoring to work out a revision of 
the container regulations which would 
be satisfactory to all parties concerned, 
Several meetings have been held, the 
fire protection members and oil repre. 
sentatives meeting independently dur- 
ing the preliminary stages of the work, 
end finally a joint meeting was held on 
January 30-31. A meeting of the main 
committee was held on March 14 at 
which the proposed revision presented 
herewith was adopted. 

The section of these regulations 
which has been the subject of the most 
discussion and greatest difference of 
opinion is that in Class EB relating to 
capacity and location of tanks (Section 
No. 35). At the meeting referred to it 
was voted to make no change in the 
schedule appearing in the 1915 Regula. 
tions, but at the request of the oil repre. 
sentatives it was agreed that the com 
mittee, at a meeting to be held prior 
to the annual meeting of the associa: 
tion, would give consideration to a pos: 
sible modification of this table for gaso- 
line storage. 

On the subject of private fire brig. 
ades that committee said that in gen. 
eral, no industrial works, warehouse, 
department store, or similar organiza- 
tion employing labor is too small to ar- 
range for a private fire department, or 
system whereby a certain number of 
employees may be rapidly assembled 
and be in a position to act without 
panic in case of fire. 

In order to be efficient three essential 





points must be observed: (a) rigid | 
discipline; (b) the provision and main- | 
tenance of the necessary apparatus; 


(c) sufficient training under discipline | 
and with the apparatus. 

The strength of the brigade, amount 
of equipment, and frequency of fire 
drills will depend entirely upon the size 
of the establishment, and the nature of 
its hazards. 

Bearing the above statement in mind 
it is obvious that no fixed rules as to 
the number of officers, firemen, and ex 
tent of apparatus can be given. The 
various offices required will therefore 
be outlined, and a suggested list of ap- 
paratus given. The example given is — 
such as might be installed in a large 
plant either entirely isolated or a long 
distance from the nearest municipal 
fire department, which might or might 
not be able to render help. 

No fire department will be a success 
unless organized and maintained by the 
management as an important perma- 
nent department. 





A POLITICAL RAID? 
(From Chicago “Evening Post’) 

Insurance policyholders would do 
well to take notice of a special com | 
mittee of the Illinois Senate, which is 
“investigating” insurance and is sus 
gesting the establishment of a rate | 
fixing body at Springfield. We can be 
lieve such an agency might be most 
beneficial to the sort of politics tha® 1 
going on under Small than to the policy: | 
holders of Illinois, and we are not much 
assured that all is well in this investh } 
gation as we read the personnel of the | 
special committee. If there is honest 
intention to inquire and to create such | 
greater safeguards for the insured and | 
his beneficiaries as study may sue 
gest, well and good, but if we are 0 
have a political raid in the field of| 
insurance, we cannot think of anythins 
that would be more mischievous. 








The C. R. Rikel Company, 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
Eastern District agent for the Haglé 
Fire, of New York, 
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Safes Undamaged In 
Maiden Lane Fire 


ONLY ONE SLIGHTLY INJURED 
Twenty-five, Containing Fortunes in 


Gems, Fell Through to Basement; 
Hazards of the Building 





The four alarm fire in the early morn- 
ing of February 14 that destroyed the 
building at 41-43 Maiden Lane, occu- 
pied principally by jewelry firms, served 
as a partial test for the strength of 
safes under heat and water. Of twenty- 
five safes that went crashing through 
the burned floors of the building to the 
mass of debris in the basement only 
one was damaged and that because of 
striking a sharp steel projection while 
falling. A report on the fire has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Surveys 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, signed by Superintendent F. J. 
T. Stewart. 

Extracts from the report are given as 
follows: 

The basement and first floor of this 
building were occupied by a restaurant 
and the upper floors by manufacturers 
or polishers of jewelry, there being an 
average of approximately eight tenants 
on each of the floors above first. bach 
tenant occupied from 200 to 600 square 
feet of enclosed floor area, and had a 
few machines as are identified with this 
type pf work. Practically all tenants 
had jewelry safes. 


Hazards 

The common hazards consisted of 
electric motors for power and steam 
from outside for heating. Lighting was 
gas and electricity. 

Special hazards consisted of numer- 
ous small gas heated appliances, ben- 
zine, etc., as used in restaurants and by 
manufacturing jewelers, a number of 
which were reported as being unsafe 
in the last survey of this Board. Spe- 
cial hazards also included one 2-ton 
motor driven compression ice machine 
in basement with direct expansion of 
ammonia to refrigerating room on first 
floor. 

The damage consists of the entire 
destruction of practically the whole of 
the building in which the fire origin- 
ated, 

The fire had evidently been burning 


for a considerable time before it was 
discovered and the large loss in this 


instance can readily be attributed to 
this fact. As stated above, the upper 
floors of this building were occupied by 
jewelry concerns, many of which pos- 
sessed safes for keeping their jewelry. 
It is thought that the sudden collapse 
of the rear portion of the building was 
due largely to the combined weight of 
these safes which fell with the rest of 
the building to the first floor. 

It was practically six weeks before 
these safes were removed from the de- 
bris, but when opened, the contents 
of all except one safe were in practi- 
cally perfect condition. 
lo this was a small safe which appar- 
ently struck a sharp object in falling, 
Which caved in one side, allowing the 
fre and water to enter and partially 
lamage its contents. 


Conclusions 

Owing to the early collapse of the 
building, the safes containing jewelry 
were not subjected to a high degree of 
temperature for any great length of 
time. This fire can therefore not be 
Considered as having offered a severe 
lest of the capabilities of the safes. 
The large number of heavy safes, ag- 
fregating approximately was un- 
doubtedly a factor contributing to the 
rapid collapse of the floors. 

Safes are not ordinarily designed to 
be water- -proof, but fortunately very 
little water seems to have gotten into 
them, as none were apparently sub- 
Merged after the floors collapsed, and 
all seemed to have shed the water that 
Was poured upon them while in the 
eap of wreckage. 

The fact that the fire had been burn- 


25, 


The exception. 


Philadelphia F, & M. 
Succeeds Phila. Und. 


IMPORTANT ACTION IS TAKEN 
Company to Be Operated in Connection 
With Insurance Company of 


North America 


The Philadelphia Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000, has 
been organized by interests connected 
with the Insurance Company of North 
America for the purpose of perpetuating 
the agency plant of the Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters, which was organized nearly 
thirty years ago. This arrangement has 
been made in complete harmony with 
the Fire Association which, with the In- 
surance Company of North America, has 
stood back of the contracts of the Phil- 
adelphia Underwriters. The situation is 
explained in a letter to the agents of 
the Philadelphia Underwriters reading 
as follows: 

“The Philadelphia Underwriters was 
organized in 1894, issuing under one 
policy a contract of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Fire As- 
sociation, thus providing a very much 
needed facility. For the twenty-nine 
years of its existence it has continu- 
ously performed a satisfactory service 
both to the public and the agency 
forces. 

“The time has arrived when, in the 
judgment of the founders, this organi- 
zation should be perpetuated in the in- 
dependent form of an adequately fi- 
nanced insurance company. The Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
the Fire Association, being in complete 
accord as to the wisdom of this course, 
have entered into an agreement wherein 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica assumed, as of May 1, the entire lia- 


bility under all Philadelphia Under- 
writers’ policies now in force or here- 
after issued. 


“The Philadelphia Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, with ample capital 
and surplus, has been organized by in- 
terests connected with the Insurance 
Company of North America, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the agency plant 
of the Philadelphia Underwriters. 

“The Philadelphia Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company will have back of: it 
the strength, capacity, and experience 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, in addition to its own re- 
sources. 

“Steps are now being taken to admit 
the Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company in all the states. 

“In the meantime the agency plant 
will continue as heretofore, using the 
present Philadelphia Underwriters’ poli- 


cies and other supplies, without inter- 
ruption. 
“We desire to take this occasion of 


expressing our appreciation for the loyal 
co-operation of the agents of the Phila- 
delphia Underwriters, who have made 
it possible to build up a valuable plant, 
and each of the companies asks your 
hearty co-operation in the perpetuation 
of the Philadelphia Underwriters’ busi- 
ness. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Insurance Company of North America, 
“Benjamin Rush, President. 
“Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
“EE. C. Irwin, President.” 


ing for a considerable 
was discovered, shows the importance 
of automatic sprinklers or alarms in 
buildings of this type. 


time before it 





MARINE BILLS DIE 


(Continued from page 29) 


Section 165. Computation of 
mium reserve. With respect 
ance risks, the umearned premium shall be 
found by computing fifty per centum of the 
amount of premiums received and receivable 
on unexpired risks on time policies running 
one year or bess from date of policy, and one 
hundred per centum of the amount of pre- 
miums on all unterminated voyage and transit 
risks. As a basis for unearned premium. re- 
serves, unterminated voyages or transit risks 
shall be deemed to expire within thirty days 


unearned - pre- 
to marine insur- 


on the average. Every insurance company shall 
so compute such unearned premium in its an- 
nual and other financial statements. 


Re-Insurance Clauses 


Section 166. Re-insurance. Stock corpora- 
tions for the sole purpose of re-insuring marine 
risks insuged by other insurers, may be organ 
ized or licensed within this state in the same 
manner and on the same terms as_ prescribed 
for other marine insurance corporations, in 
cluding the requirements respecting capital, 
surplus, reserves and compliance with other 
seotions of this chapter and with any other 
law of this state regulating direct writing 
marine insurers, in so far as the same may 
he applicable. 


“very insurer or re-insurer authorized to 
transact marine insurance within this state 
may re-insure any part of any such individual 
risk with any other insurer or re-insurer and, 
with the consent of the superintendent of in 
surance, may so insure all of its risks, but no 
credit) shall be taken for the reserve or un- 
earned premium liability on such re- insurance 
unless the re-insurer accepting the re- insur 
ance is licensed by the superintendent of in 
surance to transact business in this state, or 


unless it is licensed in one or more states of 


the United States, and shows the same stand 
ards of solvency as would be required if it 
were at the time of such re-insurance authorized 


in this state 
as those re-insured, 

In case such re-insurance 
insurer oor re-insurer so 


to insure risks of the same kind 
is effected with an 
authorized, or so 


recognized for re-insurance in this state, the 
ceding insurer shall, thereafter be charged on 
the gross premium basis with an unearned 


premium liability representing the portion of 


each obligation retained by it, and the insurer 
to which the business is ceded, viz.: the re 
insurer, shall be charged with an une arned pre 
mium liability respecting thre 


proportion of 
calculated in the 
contract of re-insurance 
specified in sub-division 


such obligation ceded to it 
same way, unless the 


contains the proviso 


one section one hundred and sixty-four, of this 
chapter. The two parties to said transaction 
shall together carry the same reserve which 


the ceding insurer, viz.: the 


direct underwriter, 
would have carried had it 


retained the risk. 

le superintendent of insurance may require 
schedules of re-insurance to be filed by ewery 
insurer at the time of making its annual re 
port or statement and at such othe: 


sta tines as 
he may “direct. 





Deming Back at Desk 
Richard Deming, vice-president of 
the American Surety, who has been ill, 
has returned to his desk. 
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“Insurance 
Man”— 
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FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 





New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 1938 














Le Roy, Ohio 


Mr. E. K. Schultz, our General 
Agent in Philadelphia, met an ac- 
quaintance on the train recently. 
The acquaintance asked Mr. 
Schultz in a “joking way where 
LEROY, OHIO, is located. 

“I can’t find it on the map,” re- 
plied Mr. Schultz. Turning to a 
stranger he asked, “Do you know 
where LEROY, OHIO, is?” 
“No,” said the stranger, “But I 
know one of the best insurance 
companies in the world is located 
there.” 
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OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
General Agents 

















Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Robert A. Inch Made 
United States Judge 


APPOINTMENT BY HARDING 
Well-Known Insurance Lawyer; Asso- 
for Some Years With 
Warren M. Kimball 


ciated 


Robert A Inch, a distinguished 
New 


counsel fort 


York City, who has also 


lawyer in 
years for 


the 


ucted as 


ance interests including represen 


tation of several companies, has been 


appointed a United States judge for the 


Kastern District of New York which 
includes Brookjyn, Queens and Long 
Island For years he has been prom- 
jnent in Republican politics and civic 
affairs in the city and state. 


He is fifty years old, the son of the 
late Rear Admiral Philip Inch and the 
nephew of the late Rear Admiral 
Richard Inch He was graduated from 
Princeton in 1895, and received his law 
degree from the New York Law School 
in 1897, being admitted to the bar in 
the same year. He is a member of the 
Queens County and New York Bar As 
ociations. He is married and has one 
son During the war he served on the 
district board for New York City, of 
which Charles E. Hughes, secretary ol 
chairman. 


tate, was 
Soon after taking up the practice of 
law in New York City, Mr. Inch was 
retained by an insurance broker who 


was an invalid. Finally he was given 
complete charge of the affairs of the 
brokerage office and thus early got to 
see the workings of insurance from the 
production angle. Later he became coun 
sel for a group of men who formed a 
mutual insurance company to write com, 
pensation insuranc“for paperrisk plants. 
Individual damages were so heavy, 
however, that he advised the group to 
discontinue operations Soon after 
wards he became counsel for Warren 


M. Kimball, broker, and his associa 
tions with him became very close. 
When the tirm of Kimball & Pollock 
got the building at No. 2 Liberty 
street and Kimball & Pollock, Inc., was 
formed, Judge Inch was the silent 
partner. He was counsel for the Na 


tional Union in cases growing out of 
laundry insurance. Upon a number of 
occasions he appeared in Albany in be- 
half of insurance companies. His last 
appearance at an insurance gathering 
the Blue dinner at the 
Club last when he made 
address 


Goose 
week 


was al 
Aldine 
a short 

It has appeared advisable to discon- 
tinue the advertising of brokers’ 
licenses in Massachusetts because the 
results of this advertising have up to 
date not appeared sufficient to warrant 
the somewhat large expense, according 
to Clarence W. Hobbs, commissioner 
of insurance. 


MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
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Losses Paid over $223,000,000 
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1871 1923 


Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,806,949 
$800,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 











SHEPARD WRITES 
LOSS LETTER 


(Continued from page 1) 


by the quick agreement of the two men, 
one representing us, and one the insur- 
ance companies, in settling our building 
loss, and while [ at this time believe 
the amount secured will not cover the 
replacement, yet the figures were fair- 
ly arrived at. 

“In the case of the stock insurance, 
the large committee met our represen- 
tatives, and, with doubtless every de- 
sire to reach a fair conclusion, an hon- 
est difference of opinion was quite 
natural, but such difference is often too 
heatedly expressed by one side or the 
other, and feeling is caused, and state- 
ments made that had better remain un- 
said. 

“Let me say that, understanding as 
I do, the circumstances learned since 
my return (and you may be sure my 
absence was one of necessity caused by 
danger to my health if I returned) the 
settlements arrived at were intended to 
be just to us, and although it did not 
so appear to my representatives or to 
me, yet I have no thought in my mind 
of intended unfairness, and believe the 
result will prove to have covered our 
actual loss, although it cannot cover 
the real money damage that results 
from such a fire, with cessation of 
business even for a time, and incom- 
plete stocks and upset store for months 
to come.” 





ORGANIZE A SAFETY COUNCIL 

C. Lorimer Colburn, safety engineer 
of the National Safety Council, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association on _ the 
need for organizing a Safety Council in 
the Mile-High city. 

Mr. Colburn assured his audience that 
many of the cities throughout the 
United States were organizing such 
councils and made it plain that if the 
instructions of the council’s experts 
were obeyed, accidents would be re- 
duced to a minimum. He also stated 
that of approximately 75,000 fatalities 
from accidents occurring each year, 
63% of the fatalities are due to public 
accidents, most of which are prevent- 
able. The economic loss from public 
accidents, in the United States, was 
said to amount to more than $2,250,- 
000,000 annually, but in the cities where 
the Safety Council’s methods were in 
vogue a noticeable reduction in the 
number of accidents is seen. 





Knows Many Languages 
J. F. Walmsley, of the head office of 
the National Surety, is one of the best 
linguists in the business, and knows 
six languages, including Portuguese. 
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EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 





GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


0. F. WALLIN 
Assistant United States Managers 
CARROLL L. DE WITT 
P. A. COSGROVE 
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175 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
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Marine Fire Hazards 
Report to N. F. P. A. 


WIDE CO-OPERATION GAINED 


Qutside Organizations Assist in Re- 
ducing Fire Danger; List of Haz- 
ardous Shipments Made 


The report of the Committee on Mar- 

ine Fire Hazards at the annual meet- 
ing this week in Chicago of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association was 
one of the most illuminating compila- 
tions presented there. The _ fifteen 
members of the committee, with Sam- 
uel D. McComb, manager of the Marine 
Office of America, as chairman, out- 
line their activities in the following 
summary of the report: 

“In accordance with the action taken 
at the last annual meeting this commit- 
tee has been re-organized. In order 
that your marine committee may be 
readily in touch with the latest shore 
practice of the association in respect 
to any similar situation in marine work, 


there are on the marine committee 

brie ss 
members of the other National Fire 
Protection Association committees. 


These members act in the capacity of 
liaison officers, and by this arrange- 
ment not only is the marine committee 
kept in touch with the latest practice 
and ideas of other National Fire Protec- 
tion Association committees, but these 
committees in turn are acquainted with 
the work and any contemplated action 
of the marine committee. 

“In order to cover the ground most 
thoroughly, this committee has been 
divided into ten conference commit- 
tees, in a general way corresponding to 
the committees of the Association, and 
lere again members belonging to an- 
other National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion committee are members of the con- 
ference committee corresponding to 
such National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Committee. This has resulted in 
close co-operation and the elimination 
of any conflict in regulations and re- 
quirements. 

“In addition to this, there are mem- 
bers of the conference committees who 
are not members of the marine commit- 
tee itself, who have been nominated as 
representatives of different marine as- 
sociations, or who have been chosen 
from among the leaders in different 
branches of maritime affairs. This has 
had a very beneficial effect; not only 
does it give the marine committee the 
consensus of opinion of marine men, 
but it has brought their attention to 
the N. F. P. A., which is becoming much 
better known in marine circles. 

“In arranging the membership of the 
conference committees, the methods of 
the American Engineering Standards 
committee were followed, in order to 
have producers, consumers and the gen- 
eral public represented on each of the 
conference committees, so that all 
sides of each question could be pre- 
sented, and a full discussion from every 
angle obtained before recommending 
any definite action.” 

The principal feature of the report is 
4 lengthy table of commodities of a 
hazardous nature which require special 
backing and stowing on board a ship 
and which should be conspicuously lab- 
éled. The hazardous nature is indi- 
cated in each case, with recommenda- 
tions for labeling, packing and stowing. 
This list should be in the hands of 
every shipowner and posted where dock 
foremen and others in charge of cargo 
loadings could get particular benefits 
from these instructions. Adherence to 
such recommendations would eliminate 
4 great many marine insurance claims 
that are the direct results of negligent 
backing and stowing. 


Marine Bills Die; 
Moral Victory Won 


JAM AT 





END KILLED PASSAGE 





However, Principle of Taxation on Net 
Profits Was Approved and Oppo- 
sition Cleared Away 


Both marine insurance bills amend 
ing the system of taxation in New York 
State from a tax on net premiums to 
a lax on het profits died in committees 
in Albany during the jam that featured 
the closing hours last Fviday night of 
the 1923 legislative sessions. It had 
been confidently expected| that these 
bills would be passed, as they had ap- 


parently encountered no opposition 
from the various interests affected by 
their terms, but fortune was against 


them. Whe legislative program during 
the closing week was crowded with 
public utility measures that |aroused 
bitter antagonism between the major 
political parties. Consequently little 
time was afforded to bills of technical 
natures, and marine insurance was one 
of the losers. 

Although deeply disappointed by 
their failure to see the legislation 
they sought enacted this year, marine 
underwriters are greatly cheered by 
the acceptance by the legislature at 
Albany of the principle of fair taxation 
of marine insurance. A big step in ad- 
vance was made, so that little doubt 
remains but that the desired amend- 
ments will be made in the 1924 gession. 
The bills themselves may have died, 
but the principle upon which they were 
founded was recognized and acclaimed. 

Underwriters, bvokers, the State In- 
surance Department, the State Tax 
Commission and members of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly Insurance Commit- 
tees were unanimous in supporting the 


fight for improved marine insurance 
conditions. After some changes in the 
original draft of the bill, copied on 


lines’ of recommendations made to the 
insurance commissioners at theim con- 
ventions last year, both tax provisions 
and the regulations on the placing of 
marine covers with unadmitted com- 
panies were adjudged in conformity 
with the ideas of all concerned. 

Following is the text of the sections 
relating to taxation of marine insurance 
of the proposed law. These are pub- 
lished to allow other states to copy 
the basic principles of the New York 
State measure: 


Text of Taxation Clauses 
Section 163. Taxation; reports; 
With the exception of license fees, real estate 
and personal property taxes, and taxes under 
the reciprocal provisions of section thirty three 
of the law, as amended, ; i 


penalty. 1 


Insurance 


‘ every in 
surer organized, admitted, or 


licensed to trans 


act the business of marine insurance within 
this state shall, with respect to marine insur 
ance written by it within this state, be taxed 


only on that proportion of the total underwrit 
ing profit of such insurer marine 


from insur- 
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Chester M. Cloud 
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The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


John 1363 

















ance written within the United States which 


the premiums of the insurer from marine in 
surance written within this state bear to 
the total marine premiums of the insure 
written within the United States. The term 
“underwriting profit,” as used herein, shall 
be arrived at by deducting from the net pre- 
miums earned on marine insurance contracts 
written within the United States during the 
calendar year (1) the losses incurred, and (2) 


expeuses incurred, including all taxes, state 
and federal, in connection with such business. 

Net premiums earned on marine insurance 
contracts written during the calendar year shall 
be arrived at as follows: 


Gross premiums on marine insurance con 
tracts written during the calendar year, less 
return premiums, premiums on policies not 


taken and premiums paid for re-insurance. 
Add unearned premiums on outstanding mar 


ine business at the end of the preceding cal 
endar year. ; 
Deduct unearned premiums on outstanding 


marine business at.the end of the current cal 
endar year. 

Losses incurred, as used herein, shall mean 
xross losses incurréd during the calendar yeat 
under marine’ insurance’ contracts written 
within the United States, less re-insurance 
claims collected or collectible and salvages or 
recoveries collected or collectible from any 
source applicable to the aforesaid losses. 

Expenses incurred shall include: 

(a) Specific expenses incurred, consisting of 
all commissions, agency expenses, taxes, li- 


censes, fees, loss-adjustment expenses, and all 
other expenses incurred directly and specifi 
cally for the purpose of doing a marine insur 


ance business. 
(b) General expenses incurred, consisting of 
that proportion of general or overhead ex 
penses, such as salaries of officers and em 
ployees, printing and stationery, all taxes of 
this state and of the United States, and all 
other expenses not chargeable specifically to a 
particular class of insurance which the 
premiums received from marine insurance 
to the total met premiums received by 
insurer from all classes of insurance written 
by it during the current calendar year. 
Five Year Basis Preposed 

2. Every insurer 
ance in this state 
statement to the 


transacting marine insur 
shal] file with its annual 
superintendent of insurance, 
and in the form prescribed by him, a_ report 
of all the items pertaining to its insurance 
business as enumerated and prescribed in the 
preceding subdivision. To determine the basis 
of the tax on underwriting profit, every in 
surer which has been writing marine insur 
ance for five years shall furnish the superin 
tendent of insurance a statement of all of the 
aforementioned items, in the form prescribed 


by him for each of the preceding tive calendar 
years. An insurer which has not been writ 
ing marine insurance for five years shall fur- 


nish to the superintendent of 


msurance a state 
ment of all the 


aforementioned items for each 
of the calendar years during which it 
written marine insurance. 

If the superintendent of insurance finds the 
report of the insurer reporting correct, he shall, 
if the insurer has transacted marine insurance 
| years, (1) ascertain the average annual 


for five t 
underwriting profit, as defined by this act, 


has 


derived by the insurer from its marine insur 
ance business written within the United States 
during the last preceding five calendar years, 


(2) ascertain the proportion which the average 


annual premiums of the insurer from marine 
insurance written by it ig this state during 
the last preceding five calendar years bears 
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to the average total marine premiums of the 
insurer during the same five years, (3) com- 
pute an amount of five per centum on this pro 
portion of the aforementioned average annual 
underwriting profit of the insurer from marine 
insurance, and (4) charge the amount of tax 


thus computed to such insurer as a tax upon 
the merne insurance written by it in this 
state during the current calendar year. The 
superinieendent of insurance shall each year 
compute the tax, according to the* method de- 


scribed in this section, upon the average an- 
nual underwriting profit of such insurer from 


marine insurance during the preceding fiwe 
years. including the current calendar year, 
namely, at the expiration of each current cal 
endar year, the profit or joss on the marine 


insurance business of that Year is to be added 
or deducted, and the profit or loss upon the 
marine insurance business of the first calen- 
dar year of the preceding five-year period is 
to be dropped, so that the computation of un 
derwriting profit for purposes of taxation under 
this act will always be on a five-year average; 
provided, however, that an insurer which has 
not been writing marine insurance in this 
state for five years shall, until it has trans- 
acted such business in this state fer that num 
ver of years, be taxed on the basis of the 
annual average underwriting profit on marine 
insurance written within the United States 
during the preceding five years as averaged 
or all insurers reporting to the superintendent 
of insurance for the current calendar year, and 
which have been transacting marine insurance 
in this state for the past five years; provided, 


further, that if at any time none of the in 
surers reporting to the superintendent of in 
surance shall have written marine insurance 
in this state for five years, an insurer which 


has not been writing marine insurance in this 
state for five years shall be taxed on the basis 
of an annual average underwriting profit as 
averaged fior all insurers reporting to the sup- 
erintendent of insurance for the number of 
years during which they have written marine 
insurance in thig state, subject, however, to 
an ad‘ustment in the tax as soon as the super 
intendent of insurance, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, is enabled to com- 
pute the tax on the aforementioned five-year 
basis; and provided further, that in the case 
of mutual companies. the superintendent of 
insurance shall not inelude in underwriting 
profit, when computing the tax prescribed by 
this section, the amounts refunded by such 
companies on account of premiums previously 
paid by their policyholders. 

When the superintendent of insurance has 
computed the tax on an insurer’s’ underwriting 
profit, he shall forthwith mail to the last 
known address of the principal office of such 
msurer a statement of the amount so charged 
against it, which amount the insurer shall pay 
to the superintendent of insurance within 
y days after receipt of such notice from 
the superintendent of insurance, provided, how 
‘r, that credit shall be allowed, to the extent 
of any tax due hereunder, for any taxes paid 
or payable, in the current calendar year in 
respect to marine insurance, under section one 
hundred and eighty-seven of the tax law. 

Penalty For Violations 

3. If an insurer refuses to make any report 
for taxation or license fee purposes, or to pay 
taxes or license fees imposed upon it as re- 
quired by this chapter. it shall he liable to 
this state for the amount thereof and a penalty 
of not more than two hundred dollars per 
month for each month it has failed after de- 
mand therefor. 

Section 164. Keeping of 
Every insurer organized under or licensed to 
write marine insurance within this state, shall 
keep a classified record of all its marine insur- 
ance transactions in the United States, setting 
forth for each calendar year the volume of 
risks and the premiums involved with respect 
to (1) hull and time freight insurance: (2) 
cargo and voyage freight insurance and other 
voyage interests; (3) builders’ risk insurance: 
(4) re-insurance ceded to American insurers: 
(5) re-insurance ceded to American branch of 
fices of alien admitted companies; (6) re-insur 
ance ceded to any foreign office of alien ad- 
mitted insurers and re-insurance ceded to non- 
admitted alien insurers; (7) refinsurance re- 


classified records 


ceived from American companies; (8) re-insur- 
ance received from any foreign office of ad- 
mitted and non-admitted alien insurers. 

The data as herein outlined shall be fur- 


nished to the superintendent of insurance 
within two months following his request there 
for and upon the form furnished by him. Such 
classified records of every insurer reporting 
shall be regarded by the superintendent of in 
surance as intended solely for the information 


of the state and federal government, and shall 
not be revealed to any person not authorized 
by law to receive the same Any insurer 
failing to report such classified records wit}! 


the time limit prescribed by 

in addition to any other penalty in this act 
provided, forfeit to this state two hundred do! 
lars per month for each month it has failed. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Italian Scheme To 
Stop Rate-Cutting 


DRASTIC AGREEMENT IS MADE 


Over Twenty Companies Unite, With 
Fines for Violations, to Maintain 
Tariff Regulations 
What has been frequently termed as 
one of the most daringly constructive 
steps in marine underwriting was taken 
when several Italian companies put 
into effect on April 1 the agreement 
known as the Institute of Italian Under- 
writers. The move savors singularly 
of Premier Mussolini’s personality, with 
boldness and direct action predominat- 
ing. Briefly the idea of the Institute of 
Italian Underwriters is to control rates 
for marine insurance, and to control 
them in such a manner that violations 
of the several agreements are punish- 
able by heavy fines. The plan has been 
in operation now for nearly a month 
and a half. If successful, the Italians 
will have won where this country and 
England have lost, while if the organi- 
zation fails to function properly it will 
be merely another abortive attempt to 

throttle competition. 

The Institute of Italian Underwriters 
has its headquarters in Genoa. Guis- 
eppe Manzitte is chairman and Edoardo 
Girtanner deputy chairman. Directors 
include E. Bava, E. Canali, R. Mainardi. 
G. Mainero, A. Mercurio, P. Minzi, A. 
Natoli, C. Olivero, C. Orlando, P. F. 
Petta, C. Saraval, O. Scagliola and M. 
Schwefelberg. 

Quoting from the prospectus of the 
Institute: The post war conditions of 
marine insurance have proved as un- 
satisfactory in Italy as elsewhere. 
Italian underwriters founded in 1920 an 
institute with the object of improving 
the conditions of the Italian marine 
insurance market by promoting agree- 
ments between underwriters and by 
adopting special clauses and tariffs to 
protect their interests. 

For Rational Rates 

After a practical experience of two 
years during which the action of the 
Institute was provisionally limited to 
the promotion of deliberations concern- 
ing risks which were particularly need- 
ful of improvement, (among which was 
the risk of theft and/or pilferage), the 
same has now decided to promulgate 
rapidly and put into practice tariffs and 
conditions of insurance for all classes 
of risks the results of which have 
proved unsatisfactory in the past, de- 
ciding at, the same time to adopt a ra- 
tional and efficient system of control- 
ling the observance of its deliberations 


on the part of the associated com- 
panies. 
Jn a general meeting held at Milan 


on December 7, 1922, the companies en- 
tered into an agreement, the main 
points of which are the following: 

1. Commitment to limit the lines un- 
derwritten by each company to certain 
pre-established figures in order to pro- 
mote a more rational distribution of 
risks in co-insurance among the com- 
panies operating in Italy. 

2. Commitment not to accept lines on 
Italian risks in re-insurance from non- 
tariff companies. 

3. Commitment to write the following 
classes of interests exclusively at the 
rates, terms and conditions of the “Ob- 
ligatory tariffs” promulgated by the 
Institute; 

Time insurance on hulls of steamers, 
motor vessels and sailing vessels; cof- 
fee, coal, cotton, wool, oils, including 
olive oil; wine and liquors; hides, tex- 
tiles to the Levant and South and Cen- 
tral America, and petroleum. 

All these tariffs are to enter in force 
on and from April 1, 1923. 

t. Promulgation of a general norma- 
tive tariff of rates and conditions for 
the insurance of all other interests on 
goods and/or merchandise against mar- 
ine risks and all accessory risks, which 
tariff is intended to be a guide for un- 
derwriters; the practical application of 
this tariff tends to avoid discrepancies 
ef quotations, with the object of elim- 


inating undue competition and irration- 
al rate-cutting in the market. 
Provisions of Agreement 

5. Commitment to adopt on and from 
February 15, 1928, the new form of 
goods policy (marine) promulgated by 
the institute. 

6. Commitment to adopt, as soon as 
promulgated, the new form of policy for 
the insurance of goods against the risks 

-of inland carriage by rail or parcels 
post. 

7. Commitment to adopt, as soon as 
promulgated, the new forms of policies 
for the insurance of hull, machinery, 
tackle and apparel, of steamers, motor 
vessels and sailing vessels. 

8. Commitment for each tariff com- 
pany to re-insure 10% of every risk on 
goods and 20% of every risk on hulls 
underwritten in Italy, with the Unione 
Italiana di Riassicurazione, which is 
the new Italian re-insurance company 
founded in Rome, with a capital of 30,- 
000,000 lira, of which 10,000,000 are 
paid up; this capital was subscribed for 
two-thirds by all Italian, and some of 
the foreign companies operating in 
Italy, and for one-third by the Italian 
Government, which latter is represented 
on the board of directors by four mem- 
bers out of twelve, and other eight be- 
ing appointed by the companies. 

The purpose of re-insuring the above 
shares of each risk underwritten by the 


tariff companies in Italy is to enable 
the re-insurance company to control 
bordereaux received on the detailed re- 
insurance, the strict observance of the 
tariffs, conditions of insurance and 
other deliberations of the Institute on 
the part of the associated companies. 
Fines For Violations 

9. Any infraction committed by tariff 
companies of which notice may have 
been given to the Institute, either by 
the re-insurance company or by any of 
the associated companies, will be pun- 
ished with pecuniary fines varying from 
100 lira to 10,000 lira for each case. 

10. Commitment for each tariff com- 
pany to deposit with the Institute bonds 
to the amount of 10,000 lira to guaran- 
tee the payment of the fines incurred. 

Detailed rules and regulations have 
been laid down for the practical appli- 
cation of this program which probably 
constitutes the severest and fullest dis- 
ciplination of marine insurance which 
has ever been attempted on any mar- 
ket. 

The companies who have subscribed 
‘to this agreement are fully aware of the 
sacrifice which will have to be borne 
with and of the difficulties which in 
practice will be encountered in the ful- 
fillment of their program, but they are 
at the same time fully determined to 
surmount all obstacles and to achieve 
in the shortest possible time their ob- 


ject of putting the Italian marine insur. 
ance market on a sound and paying 
basis. 

The tariff companies associated to 
the Italian Institute of Underwriters in 
Genoa feel certain that their action will 
be appreciated and looked upon with 
sympathy by underwriters abroad who 
by giving their support to this initia- 
tive and by refusing to deal with any 
but tariff companies will not only con- 
tribute to its success, but at the same 
time efficiently protect their own inter. 
ests. 

The companies signing the agreement 
include the following: 

Assicurazioni Generali 

Cassa Navale & d’Assicurazioni 

Comitato per la mutua copertura dej 
danni fra Armatori 

Compagnia Meridionale 
zioni 

Compagnia Riunite di Sicurta 

Costanza 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions 

Esperia 

Fortior 

Instituto 
Generali 

La Vittoria 

Lloyd Ancora 

Lloyd Siciliano 

Mutua Assicuratrice Industriale 

Mutua Marittima Nazionale 

Mutua Nazionale delle Assicurazioni 


d’Assicura- 


Italiano di Riassicurazioni 
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When you bought your automobile you 
self legally responsible for any deaths, 


damage that it might cause. 


You signed a blank check, as it were; and, unless 


you have taken out insurance, you are letting this 


dangerous check lie around. 


You haven’t the slightest idea who may try to cash 
it, or for how much it will be filled in. 
who is injured, whose husband, wife, or child is killed 
or injured, or whose property is damaged by your 
machine is at liberty to do so. As to the amount, if it 
is a death or injury claim, he can name any sum he 
pleases. Of course, he may not collect it. That is for 


the jury to decide. Juries have been handing out many 


ten, twenty-five, and 
lately. 
Suppose the jury says $25,000. 


I HG 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


fifty-thousand-dollar 


made your- 


injuries, or 





$25,000 on hand, your property can be sold, your future 
earnings mortgaged, until the claim is satisfied. 


Why run this risk? 


This unnecessary risk. 


For an annual deposit of less than one-half of one 


per cent of the sum you may be forced to pay if you 


Any person 


awards 


have an accident, you can obtain a Travelers Automo- 
bile Policy, which will substitute “The Travelers” for 
your signature on that threatening check. It will make 
a strong and reliable company financially responsible 
for all injuries and damages for which you may prove 
legally liable. It wil! relieve you of the expense of 
contesting the claim. 


It will assure you that that 


which is yours today will not be the property of some 
claimant tomorrow! 


Don’t wait for an accident to demonstrate the value 


If you haven’t 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


of this insurance. Get it today! 


T RA VELERS 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 





The best policy for your clients and yourself—The Travelers 
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Hamilton Dinner 
A Constructive Event 


ENTERTAINS SURETY HEADS 


Move to Have Enforceable Rules of 
Surety Association Makes Pro- 
gress; Talk of An Arbitrator 





The Fidelity & Deposit resigned from 
the Surety Association of America sev- 
eral months ago. The Surety Associa- 
tion of America refused to accept the 
resignation. The company remains out 
although it is observing the rules and 
regulations. Colonel E. A. Hamilton, 
executive chairman, is willing to have 
the Fidelity & Deposit come back in 
if cértain changes are made, these 
changes being briefly that membership 
in the association will bring with it 
more responsibility; that there be a pen- 
alty; and that violations will result in 
the imposition of the penalty. Al- 
though the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
is technically out of the association it 
wants it to be a strong, authoritative 
body, and is using every effort to bring 
about the reform. 

Some weeks ago Colonel Hamilton 
invited presidents and other executives 
of surety and casualty companies to be 
his guests in Baltimore. One feature 
of the affair was a dinner at Colonel 
Hamilton’s house. This event pro- 
moted so much good feeling that it was 
decided to have another one and a 
similar event took place in Baltimore 
on Saturday of last week. 

It was preceded by a dinner at the 
Metropolitan Club, the host being Joel 
Rathbone, vice-chairman of the National 
Surety. Following this the guests went 
to the Pennsylvania station where they 
boarded a special car provided’ by 
Colonel Hamilton. Again they were 
wonderfully entertained by him. In- 
surance men who have traveled all over 
the world say that they have never at- 
tended an affair which was so. perfect 


in its details or so complete in its 
hospitality. As a host, Colonel Hamil- 


ton is a past master; in savoir faire, 
in recognition of the amenities, in 
knowledge of human nature, he cannot 
be surpassed. 


The Guests at Dinner 

For the Baltimore dinner he had spe- 
tially constructed a dining room under 
the most artistic of circumstances. 
There had been built green lattice 
Work walls through which trailed flow- 
ers and vines. The floor was covered 
with ferns and a_ beautiful fountain 
around which the tables were clustered 
layed during the evening. 

Among those attending the dinner 
Were President St. John and Vice-Chair- 
man Rathbone, of the National Surety; 
President Burns, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; President Nelson, of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty; President Hol- 
land, of the Independence Indemnity; 
Vice-Presidents Gage and Mooney, of 
the Aetna Life; Manager R. R. Gilkey, 
of the Surety Association of America; 
Manager Phillips, of the National Bu- 
eau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
"Ts, and officers of the Fidelity & De- 
Dosit Company. 

During the past year the Surety As- 
‘oclation of America has been giving 
fammest attention to the revision of its 
tiles for the purpose of providing a 
ne for real betterment of competi- 
ve conditions throughout the country. 
tre been the consensus of opinion 
ag Tules in themselves do not make 
ahd 800d conditions, but that enforce 
thro Tules would be the real medium 

Tough which this object could be at- 

ined. It was also believed that the 


enforcement of the rules should be done 
through an arbitrator. The executives 
of the companies at a meeting of the 
association delegated the preparation 
of this plan to a special committee. As 
the committee has had numerous ses- 
sions during the past few months, and 
the result of its labors will shortly be 
placed before the association for its 
mature consideration, the executives of 
the companies are absolutely in earnest 
in carrying out this plan. 


Resigns From Association 

Prior to last December there was a 
disturbing condition in Northern Cali- 
fornia, growing out of the fact that the 
Contractors’ Association of Northern 
California, through its secretary, was 
securing special benefits for its mem- 
bers by placing bonds on behalf of such 
members through one broker who had 
very close connections with the secre- 
tary of the association. 

It was believed that special advan- 


tages not permitted under the rules 
were inuring to the contractors. The 
secretary of the Surety Association 


went to California, making a personal 
investigation as a result of which the 
association adopted a new rule which 
would prevent in the future any like 
occurrences. 

About this time the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. resigned as a member of the 
Surety Association of America, and it 
was thought by some members that its 
dissatisfaction with the conditions 
which had been prevailing in California 
in relation to the contractors’ associa- 
tion bonds was the cause of the resigna- 
tion, but this was only a contributing 
cause. As a matter of fact, Colonel 
Hamilton was anxious to hasten the day 
when the association would have en- 
forceable rules; and it is thought that 
this desire had more to do with the 


F. & D.’s getting out than any one 
thing. 
The resignation was laid upon the 


table by the association. As evidence 
of the desire of the F. & D. to co-operate 
and bring about better conditions as 
speedily as possible, that company has 
observed and is still observing all of 
the rules of the association in the same 
manner as other companies, members 
of the association are doing. 

The F. & D. is also a member of the 
committee engaged in the revision of 
the rules and in the selection of the 
arbitrator. 


Arbitrator Wanted 


In the association, as elsewhere, 
everything cannot be brought about in- 
stanter through formal meetings, there- 
fore, informal meetings of the execu- 


U. S. F. & G. RESIGNS 


Baltimore Company Leaves Towner 
Rating Bureau; Action Causes 
Talk on Street 


The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company has resigned from the 
Towner Rating Bureau. The action has 
caused considerable on the 
street. 


interest 
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tive officers of companies doing a 
surety business have been held from 
time to time, where the get-together 
and stick-together spirit has been 
shown. In the surety business, just as 
in other great businesses of the coun- 
try, better acquaintanceship has been 
proven a great developer of such spirit. 
Colonel Hamilton, witn broad vision, 
has recognized this and has been a 
leader in this respect. Such were the 
reasons actuating him in arranging for 
the two parties in Baltimore. 

At the conferences on Saturday the 
question of the progress being made 
was informally discussed. Undoubted- 
ly there is progress being made and 
the Surety Association of America will 
emerge from the association stronger 
than ever before. It should not be 
thought for a moment that conditions 
so far as the Surety Association of 
America are concerned are in a chaotic 
state, or anything approaching that, 
but the executives believe that the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of the asso- 
ciation can eventually be put on a 
100% basis. 





TRAVELERS’ APPOINTMENTS 


H. D. Dyke Becomes Manager at Syra- 
cuse; J. F. Colby Promoted; R. W. 
McClaskey Transferred 





Major Harold D. Dyke, of the Trav- 
elers, has been appointed manager at 
Syracuse. He has been with the Trav- 
elers since 1915, serving in 1915 and 
1916 as a special agent in the Syracuse 
district. During the war he was cap- 
tain of the 310th Infantry and served 
over seas. For the past three years 
Major Dyke has been manager at 
Atlanta. 

Another appointment recently made 
by the Travelers is that of John F. 
Colby, manager at Reading, Pa., who 
has been promoted as manager of the 
Grand Rapids branch office. Mr. Colby 
has been with the Travelers for the 
past five years serving first as special 
agent in the Albany territory and then 
at the Hartford branch office. 

Robert W. McClaskey, manager at 
Louisville, has been transferred to 
Philadelphia to assist Manager Reeve. 
Mr. McClaskey had a wide experience 
in the publishing, sales, and automo- 
hile business before joining the forces 
of the Travelers. 
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Zurich’s New Health 
And Accident Policy 


MAIN TEXT OF _ PROVISIONS 


Amounts Paid for Operations; Sched- 
u'e of Elective Benefits; Indemnity 
Features; Hydrophobia or 
Choking 


The main provisions of the Zurich’s 
new health and accident policy follow: 


Death, Dismemberment and Loss of Sight 
If such injuries shall wholly 
cusly disable the insured from the date of 
the accident from performing any and every 
kind of duty pertaining to insured’s occupa 
tion, and during the period of such contin 
uous disability shall result independently and 
exclusively of all other causes in any one 
of the losses enumerated below, or within 180 
days from the date of the accident, irrespec 
tive of total disability, shal] result in like 
manner in any one of such losses, the com- 
pany will pay the sum set opposite such loss 
and in addition weekly indemnity as provided 
in Article 2 to the date of death, dismember- 
ment, or loss of sight; but only one of the 
payments stipulated in Article 1 will be made 
for injuries resulting from one accident. 

For loss of life, the principal sum; both hands 
or both feet or sight of both eyes, the princi- 
pal sum; one hand and one foot, the princi- 
pal sum; either hand or foot and sight of 
one eye, the principal sum; either arm or leg, 
two-thirds principal sum; either hand or foot 
or sight of one eye, one-half principal sum; 
thumb and index finger of either hand, one- 
third principal sum. 

Loss shall mean, with regard to hands and 
feet, dismemberment by severance at or above 
wrist or ankle joints; with regard to arms and 
legs, dismemberment by severance at or above 
elbow or knee joints; with regard to eyes, 
entire and irrecoverable loss of sight; with re- 
gard to thumb and index finger, severance at 
or above metacarpophalangeal joints. 

Total, Intermediate and Partiai Disability 

Or, if such injuries, independently and ex 
clusively of all other causes, shall wholly and 
continuously disable the insured within 15 
days from the date of the accident and prevent 
the insured from performing each and every 
kind of. duty pertaining to the insured’s occu- 
pation. the company will pay, for the period of 
such disability, the full weekly indemnity 

Or. if such injuries, independently and ex 
clusivelv of all. other causes. shall continuous- 
ly disable the insured within 15 days from 
the date of the accident, or immediately fol 
lowing a period of total disability, and pre 
vent the insured from performing a major 
portion of the daily duties pertaining to the 
insured’s occupation, the company will pay 
for the period of such disability, but not ex 
ceeding fifty-two weeks, three ‘fourths the week- 
ly indemnity. 

Or, if such 


and continu 


injuries, independently and ex 
clusively of all other causes. shall continu 
muusly disable the insured within 15 days from 
the date of the accident, or immediately fol- 
lowing a period of total or intermediate dis 
ability, and prevent the insured’ from perform- 
ing a substantial portion of the daily duties 
pertaining to the ‘insured’s occupation. the 
company will pay for the period of such dis- 
ability, but not exceeding fifty-two weeks, one 
half the weekly indemnity. 

Weekly indemnity for intermediate and par 
tial disability combined shall not be payable 


for any period in excess of fifty-two congecu 
tive weeks. y 
No payment of weekly indemnity shall be 
made in case of any loss enumerated in At 
ticle 1, except as therein provided 
Double Indemnity 
If such injuries are sustained (1) while the 


insured is a passenger in or on a public con- 
veyance (including the platform, steps or ruan- 
ning board thereof) provided by a common car- 
t passenger service; or, (2) while the 
insured is a passenger in a passenger eleva 
tor (excluding elevators in mines); or, (3) by 
reason and in consequence of the burning of 
a building, provided the insured is therein at 


er or 
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Knee joint ........ : wikia aes caliente 75 BONES. Of the Skull, both tables... .$325 under Article 7 shall be made when Double " ld for the yOuns man familiar with | 
Elbow, wrist, or ankle joint............ 530 Ce ee Se Be hati csancthisesdsmxeess 75 Indemnity is paid under Article 3. the casualty business. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 








Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





UNITED 


Home Office—100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. W. LAWSON, Chairman of the Board 





PERCIVAL BERESFORD, President 
GEO. R. PACKARD, Vice-Pres. 
HERBERT W. ELLIS, Vice-Pres. 

M. B. YATES, Secretary 

HENRY A. KNABE, Asst. Secy. 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Suggests Companies 
Become Participating 


NEW BASIS FOR COMPETITION 








With Established Minimum Rates 
Companies Would Be Rivals on 
Net Cost, Says Wm. Leslie 





A suggestion that casualty compa- 
nies go on a participating basis was 
made before the meeting of the insur- 
ance section of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Waldorf-Astoria this week 
by William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. He said he did not believe 
that such a step would be repugnant 
to the principle of stock insurance or 
that its adoption by stock companies 
would result in their eventual mutual- 
ization. He made the suggestion, he 
said, as a basis for an economic com- 
petitive system to free the business 
from the difficulties now encountered 
in rate-making. 


Seeks New Economic Basis 


The big criticism which can be made 
of the present control exercised over 
insurance rates, he said, is that it con- 
tains no incentive for efficiency or 
economy on the part of the stock insur- 
ance companies, which write the bulk 
of the business. It leaves the incen- 
tive entirely to the competition be- 
tween stock insurance on the one hand 
and various types of participating car- 
riers on the other. No distinction is 
made in the rates, between the company 
which spends 50% of its premium for 
expenses and the company which 
spends only 33%. The attempt now 
being made to control acquisition and 
field supervision expenses by regula- 
tion, said Mr. Leslie, is extremely diffi- 
cult and goes only part way. If the 
business were put upon a competitive 
basis where initial rates could be main- 
tained at the same level for all carriers, 
returns being made from earned profits 
by the companies which through eco- 
nomical methods of administration had 
found the rates more than sufficient for 
their purposes, he believed a tremen- 
dous impetus would be given to the 
economy movement. 

The suggestion of utilizing partici- 
pating insurance as a means of encour- 
aging economy he did not confine to 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
only, but extended to other branches 
of the casualty business. The difficul- 
ties in such a program, he said, are 
identical with the difficulties which are 
now encountered in the attempt to 
regulate rates for the various lines of 
casualty insurance. These difficulties 
are of a cost accounting nature and in- 
volve the proper allocation of general 
expenses to the various lines of insur- 
ance handled by the company, but the 
solution of these difficulties is not im- 
Possible and the effort in this direction 
will be more than compensated through 
the gains which will be derived. 


Its Fundamentals 


There are two fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the casualty business 
should be conducted, said Mr. Leslie. 
First, there should be universal adher- 
ence in all states to rates and rating 
systems based upon scientific princi- 
Ples and prepared under non-partisan 
auspices; second, competition between 
carriers should be conducted along 
economic lines and without misrepre- 
sentation. Company representatives 
should be compelled to boost and not 
knock the business for the public gets 
its ideas about the casualty business 
Primarily from its contact with those 
Who undertake to sell insurance. When- 
ever one of these salesmen atten:pts to 
Secure the business for his company by 
*Stablishing the potential unsoundness 
or the iniquitous business methods of 
the competing companies, he is doing 
an injustice to the business. He is cre- 
“tng a public distrust of all insurance 
‘Companies and is laying the foundation, 
not only for a greater degree of regula- 
tion, but also for monopolistic state in- 
Surance, If the insurance business can- 


not find a better basis for competition 
between carriers, then competition is a 
failure and should go. There are bases 
upon which there can be legitimate 
competition, he said, not only between 
stock companies and non-stock compa- 
nies as classes, but also between indi- 
vidual carriers within both of these 
groups. The grounds for such compe- 
tition are not only service in the realms 
of accident prevention and claim ad- 
justment; not only breadth of coverage 
and liberality in interpretation of the 
contract, but also individual efficiency 
in the conduct of the business. 


Purchasers Lean on Insurers 

The science of insurance is based 
upon mathematics and statistics. While 
simple in its elementary conception, 
yet its details soon exceed the under- 
standing of the layman. This com- 
plexity causes a poverty of knowledge 
about the technical side of insurance 
and compels the ordinary purchaser to 
rely upon the good faith and integritv 
of his insurer. If you add to this lack 
of technical information the complica- 
tions of the written contract of insur- 
ance, it becomes even more apparent 
that the average insured is not quali- 
fied to safeguard his own interests and 
that the doctrine of “caveat emptor” 
should hardly be applied to the pur- 
chase of insurance. 

These are the conditions, Mr. Leslie 
said, that make some measure of gov- 
ernmental control of insurance a nee- 
essary part of the business. Such con- 
trol through regulation is an accepted 
form of public policy, as witness the 
regulation of banks, public utilities and 
other private enterprises which involve 
a public interest. But in measuring 
the extent or form of such control, the 
fact should ever be borne in mind that 
insurance and the public occupy a re 
ciprocal relationship. Insurance by vir- 
tue of its importance in the economic 
structure of the country is entitled to 
the utmost consideration by the pubiic. 
On the other hand the public by virtue 
of its dependence upon insurance is 
entitled to the utmost consideration by 
insurance carriers. 

The development of insurance regu- 
lation has proceeded upon the theory 
that competition in itself is a good 
thing and serves to protect the insur- 
ing public against excessive costs and 
illiberal claim adjustments. This atti- 
tude toward insurance is merely a re- 
flection of the present day philosophy 
of business regulation and has for its 
justification the accepted fact that pri- 
vate enterprises are more efficient than 
the government and if allowed to de- 
velop under the spur of individual 
initiative and resourcefulness, will ac- 
complish more for the citizens of the 
country than could ever be accom- 
plished through the conduct of the busi- 
ness by the government as a monopoly. 

Costs Cannot Be Pre-Figured 

In other lines of business the seller 
knows his costs of production and mar- 
keting and either charges a price to 
yield a profit, to which he rigidly ad- 
heres or, if, for competitive reasons, 
he desires to sell below cost, he can 
calculate in advance the loss which will 
result and can weigh the relative ad- 
vantage of temporarily sustaining such 
a loss. In the insurance business the 
costs can not be determined in advance 
except by relating them to what has 
happened in the past. This injects the 
opportunity to let optimism gain the 
upper hand over sound business judg- 
ment, with the result that competition 
for business on the basis of the initial 
rates to be charged invariably results 
in a general demoralization of the busi- 
ness and, unless abandoned, the even- 
tual insolvency of the insurance car- 
riers involved. 

When it comes to approving rates as 
to reasonableness, a heavy responsi- 
bility has been placed upon the govern- 
ment official entrusted with the super- 
vision of insurance. If his approval 
shall mean anything, he must be 
equipped to comprehend the processes 
of rate-making and to analyze the ex- 
perience upon which rates are based. 
If his approval is not to be based upon 
such an intelligent understanding of 


the make-up of the rates, he may either 
accept the good faith of the insurance 
companies which have filed the rates, 
or, if he yields to political pressure, he 
may run the risk of seriously injuring 
the business of insurance through ar- 
bitrary reductions in rates below the 
proper level indicated by the experi- 
ence. 

Unless checked, Mr. Leslie pointed 
out, the trend of compensation rate 


supervision points straight toward 
state-made rates, an outcome that 
should be avoided if possible. This is 


not the only condition to be considered. 
Inquiry into the adequacy and reason- 
ableness of rates on the part of the 
government naturally directs attention 
to other aspects of the business which 
are in no way related or, at least only 
remotely, to the question of solvency. 
The actual experience of the insurance 
companies is utilized both to determine 
the pure premium costs and the re- 
quired loading for expenses. When 
rates have been prepared from a de- 
pendable volume of experience, and the 
methods of combining that experience 
and selecting pure premiums have 
heen accepted as proper, the only re- 
maining objection which can be urged 
against the reasonableness of the rates 
is that the loading for expenses is ex- 
cessive. The fact that this loading is 
based upon the actual requirements of 
the non-participating companies and 
that any savings the participating com- 
panies are able to effect are returned 
to the policyholders, does not always 
satisfy the objection. Attention is fo- 
cused upon this item and suggestions 
immediately arise of ways and means 
of effecting economies in the conduct 
of the business. Hence as the next 
logical outcome of the regulation of 
rates, we have regulations seeking to 
control the costs of doing business, 
particularly in the domain of acquisi- 
tion and field supervision which is the 
most subject to competitive abuse and 
public complaint. 


TO BUILD NEW HOME OFFICE 





General Accident Will Celebrate 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary on Its 
Completion in 1924 





The General Accident is having plans 
drawn up for a new home office build- 
ing to be erected in Philadelphia ad- 
joining the present building. The 
building will be ten stories high and 
will house the executive officers and 
general home office staff. now scattered 
over five different buildings. 

The new building will be completed 
some time in 1924. which will he the 
twentv-fifth anniversarv of the comnanv 
and an ageneyv convention and celebra- 
tion are planned. 





CREDIT MEN TO MEET 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men will 
he held in Atlanta Tune 12. 13. 14 and 
15. The renort of the national com- 
mittee on fire insurance and nrevention 
will he renresented hv FE. W. Tohnson. 
of Portland. Ore.. who is ehairman 
One of the sneakers will he Henrv S 
Tves. secretary of the Casnaltv TInfoar- 
mation Cearine House. who will speak 
on insurance credit. 





CUTS GLASS RATES IN N. J. 
The New Jersev Co-onerative Agenev, 
Inec.. of Newark. veneral agents for the 
Northern Indemnitv Corporation of 
Crond Ranida Mich have annannesad a 
15% reduction in plate lass rates on 
New Jersey risks as of May 1. 





PENN. R'IRIAIL PAYMENTS 
Governor Pinchot signed the bill 
epmendineg the Ponnevivania Warkmen’s 
Compensation Act bv providine that 
burial exnenses not to exceed $100 he 
naid bv employers or insurers direct to 
undertakers. 











APPOINT NFW JFRSFEY AGENTS 

A. K. Bounghner & Co... Ine. with 
offices at 44 Clinton Street. Newark 
have been annointed agents for the 
Georgia Casualty for New Jersey. 


APPOINTS BUFFALO AGENTS 





Harrison Real Estate Corporation To 
Represent New York Indemnity; 
Newton Heads Casualty Dept. 





The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed the Harrison Real Estate Corp., 
of Buffalo, as its general agents for that 
city and vicinity. The Real Estate 
Corporation was formed in 1915 and is 
now the leading real estate, mortgage 
and insurance company in Buffalo. 
Harvey B. Harrison is chairman of the 
board and Roy H. Griffin, for several 
years vice-president of the Citizens 
Trust Company at Buffalo, is president 
of the Real Estate company. 

A. P. Newton, for several years asso- 
clated with the Augustus F. Knoll 
agency, has been made manager of the 
casualty department and will be re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
casualty business in the agency. The 
New York Indemnity has also estab- 
lished a branch claim and inspection 
department in Buffalo. 





MACLELLAN WITH ZURICH 





Becomes Manager of Recently Formed 
Accident and Health Department 
At Metropolitan Office 





Alfred L. MacLellan has resigned his 
position in the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and on May 14 will take up his duties 
as manager of the accident and health 
department of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability at the offices of John 
G. Hilliard, Inc., managers of the met- 
ropolitan department at 45 John Street. 

Mr. MacLellan started his career in 
the insurance field in the liability de- 
partment of the General Accident. He 
joined the forces of the Ocean Accident 
ubout three years later in the claim ad- 
justing department. In 1915 he was 
employed in the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and has had a wide experience in 
handling all lines of casualty insurance. 
Part of the time he has been with the 
Aetna he was an assistant to the sup- 
erintendent of the accident and health 
department at the company’s Brooklyn 
branch office. 





EAGLE APPOINTS GREENE 
The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
R. L. Greene manager of its metropol- 
itan office at 110 William Street. Mr. 
Greene commenced his career in the 
insurance business with the Travelers 
as special agent in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, later becoming special assistant 
to the metropolitan manager. In 1922 
he joined the Floyd N. Dull agency 
leaving it wpon its dissolution recently 
to go with the Eagle. Mr. Greene in 
his new position will be supported by 

the former staff of the Dull agency. 





WHITNEY SUCCEEDS RYDER 


Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager and actuary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, was elected last week to suc- 
ceed Ambrose Ryder as acting manager 
of the Bureau’s automobile department. 
Mr. Ryder resigned recently to go with 
the General Accident in Philadelphia. 
It is probable that a permanent man- 
ager of the automobile department will 
be selected later as Mr. Whitney’s du- 
ties as associate general manager of 
the Bureau keep his business hours 
well occupied. 





SPECIAL AGENT FOR ZURICH 

W. Clifford Klenk has been appointed 
special agent of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability in the Eastern field 
with headquarters at the New York of 
fice. Mr. Klenk is a graduate of Yale 
and of the Travelers’ training school 











Arthur W. Collins, United States 
manager of the Zurich General Acci 
dent & Liability, expects to sail for this 
country from Southampton on May 17%. 
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Special Department To 
Sell Forgery Bonds 


NATIONAL SURETY SUCCESS 


Three Years Old; Managed by John 
A. Cochrane; Managers and Agents 
in Many Centers 


The National Surety Co.’s_ forgery 


bond department has just passed the 
third anniversary of its successful 
operation. General Sales Manager 
John A. Cochrane organized this work 


three years ago, and he was asked this 


week by The Eastern Underwriter to 
tell something of its operation. 

“The reason that the National 
Surety occupies the position which it 


does today,” he said, “is because the 
chairman, William B. Joyce, has to a 
remarkable degree the spirit of a 


pioneer and he has never hesitated to 








JOHN A. COCHRANE 
take up a thing which he believed to 
be good and to back it to the limit. He 
might be described as having the 


tractor type of mind in, thati he builds 
his own road over or through all obsta- 
cles, once he has decided on a plan of 
action. 

“President St. John was pethaps the 
first man in America to see the possibil 
ities, existingin the idea of bonding bank 
accounts so as to remove all chance of 
loss, litigation 


or even argument, 
growing out of the increasing amount 
of forgery, raising and alteration of 
checks, and with the co-operation of 


Chairman Joyce, he developed the new 


coverage. Crimes of that nature have 
become so serious that they menace 
the whole structure of business pay 
ment by checks. In spite of the fact 
that an earlier attempt to market a 
policy covering the alteration of checks 
had been unsuccessful and the whole 
idea therefore dropped, President St. 
John realized the great public service 


this company could perform by making 
check transactions absolutely — safe 
through the protection of the depositors 
and bankers alike by a real forgery 
bond. 
Had to Have Specialists 
National Surety 
been an agency company, its higher 
officers having been agents before 
taking office, so the first plan, of course 
was to market this new 


“The has alwavs 


coverage 


through the agents and brokers already 
selling other lines, and a great deal of 
literature was prepared and sent out 
in the attempt to secure a sizable vol- 
ume through agency and_ brokerage 
channels. This effort was unsuccessful, 
for two reasons: first, the fact that the 
agents were extremely busy with their 
established lines and were unable to 
devote much time to the new coverage, 
and second, because the forgery bond 
was found to be a specialty requiring 
an organization of highly trained 
specialists to market it in large enough 
volume to justify the cost. 

“After Mr. St. John honored me by 
expressing the thought thati my ex- 
perience in other specialty lines would 
stand his company in good stead in 
this venture,” continued Mr. Cochrane, 
“wo were able to work out a_ plan 
whereby the specialty force could be 
operated in direct control of this de- 
partment, but in close harmony with 
the regular agents, who were compen- 
sated by an overriding commission 
upon the business in their territories. 

“We next set about to build an or- 
ganization of specialists who covered 
the country quickly and thoroughly 


and we now have supervisors and 
managers operating at about one 
hundred centers of population, with 
salesmen under the direction of each 
manager. These specialists are 
thoroughly trained in the sale of the 


forgery bond and are kepi constantly 
on their toes by being supnlied daily 


with fresh selling ideas and material. 
Ag a matter of fact, it has been so 
clearly demonstrated — that forgery 
honds can best be sold by carefully 
trained and equipped specialists that 
at most agencies, and with many 


brokers, the Forgery Bond Department 
represents the agents or brokers in the 
handling of even their direct forgery 
bond business. 

“Of course this new orranization has 
had its problems and difficulties,” con 


cluded Mr. Cochrane, “just as any or- 
ganization, new or old. which is in a 
period of rapid expansion. But today 


it represents to the National Surety 
Company a splendid investment, for we 
have associated with us several hun- 
dred of the most ailert, trained specialty 
salesmen in the country. They are en- 
thusiastically devoting their entire 
time to the National's interest, sunple 
menting the excellent endeavors of the 
regular agency force. 

“Working hapoilv with; the arency 
force, captained by the genial and effi- 
rient vice-president and superintendent 
of agents, J. IL, Mee. whose co-operation 
and counsel have to no mean degree 
contributed to our success. the forgery 
bond department will continue to be a 
vital factor in the growth of the com- 
pany.” 

WITH POSITION BUREAU 

Miss Marguerite Viebrock, who has 
been assistant to the employment sup- 
erintendent of the three Aetna Com- 
panies for approximately the last four 
years, has resigned her position to be- 
come. affiliated with the Position Se- 
curing Bureau, New York’s Central Em- 
ployment Bureau, at 206 Broadway. 

Other associates in the Bureau _ in- 
clude G. L. Stone, formerly employment 
manager of the National Suretv; K. M. 
Wehinger, formerly employment sup- 
erintendent of the Aetna Companies, 
and Miss Bessie BE. Miller, formerly as- 
sistant in the employment departments 
of the Edison Industries and Best & Co. 


In Charge of Liability 
And Compensation 


ACKER’S 





BUREAU POSITION 





Annual’ Meeting Re-Elects Phillips 
General Manager and Whitney 
Associate General Manager 





Milton Acker has been appointed 


acting manager of the compensation 
and liability department of the Na- 


tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters to succeed G. F. Michel- 
bacher, who will hereafter devote his 


entire time to the general administra- 
tive work of the central organization. 
He started with the Bureau in 1913 as 
an inspector. Early in 1914 he _ be- 
came manager of the Connecticut 
branch bureau and served in_ this 
capacity until 1918 when he was made 
assistant to the superintendent of the 
schedule rating department at the 
home office. In the latter part of the 
vear he joined the army and saw ser- 
vice over-seas. 

After his return from Europe in. the 


fall of 1919 he returned to the bureau 
in the compensation and liability de- 
partment. In 1911 Mr. Acker grada- 


uated from the College of the City of 
New York with the devree of Bachelor 
of Science and graduated from Cornell 
University in 1913 with the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer. 
Re-Elect Old Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Jesse St Phillips was re- 
elected general manager and counsel: 
Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager and actuary; and G. F. Michel 
bacher, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Whitney was also elected acting man- 
ager of the automobile department to 
succeed Ambrose Ryder, who has gone 
with the General Accident. 

These 
Bureau: 

Conference—-Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. 
A., Independence Ind., Royal Ind., Stan- 


boards were elected by the 


dard, Travelers, United States, United 
States F. & G. 
!xecutive-Aetna Life, Continental, 


idelity & Casualty, Globe, Hartford A. 
& 1, London G, & A., Maryland, Ocean, 
Travelers. 

Legal Continental, Fidelity & Casu 
alty, Ocean, Royal Ind., Travelers. 

Publicity-—Globe, Maryland, New 
Amsterdam, Norwich Union, Union. 

Statistical--Actna Life, Globe, Mary- 
land, Standavd, Travelers. 

At the meeting of the Compensation 
and Liability Department the following 
Governing Committee was elected: 


— ee 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
ses, 


Aetna, Globe, Hartford, Maryland, 
Travelers. 
Milton Acker was elected Acting 


Manager replacing G. F. Michelbacher, 
who will hereafter devote his entire 
time to the general administrative work 
of the central organization. 
At the meeting of the 
Department the following Governing 
Committee was elected: Aetna Life, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, Travelers, 
United States, United States F. & G. 


Automobile 











MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poll- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


_ In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contimental Casualty Company 


H, G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 


FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 

















47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 





_ Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen's 
Compensation 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 












usetts 


BOSTON 





DEVELOPING 
} Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmea’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 


and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE————— 


nding and Insurance Company 


Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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What’s In a Safe? 


HE owner of this interesting as- 

sortment of junk kept no cash or 
securities in the safe, so he didn’t think 
it necessary to carry any Burglary In- 
surance. He overlooked the fact, how- 
ever, that burglars don’t know what’s 
in.a safe until they open it. To them a 
safe means valuables. Of course, some- 
times they’re fooled and find only books 
and papers. 


But no matter what they find in a safe 
the result of their investigation is a loss 
to the owner. The safe is wrecked, for 
one thing, and valuable office fixtures 


and furniture are destroyed. All of 
which costs money to replace. 


The FéD Office Safe Burglary Policy 
was prepared to meet all contingencies. 
In addition to making good the loss of 
cash and securities this policy also re- 
imburses the safe owner for any dam- 
age done to his property. 


Every safe owner needs OFFICE SAFE 
BURGLARY INSURANCE. Agents and 
Brokers will find it a profitable line to 
develop and that it leads to other busi- 
ness. Rates and full information will be 
gladly supplied by any F &D General 
Agency or Branch Office. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
The Bonding Company” 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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Are You a Member of 
the N.F.P.A.? | In 


ERE is a great institution of: which every in- Item 
surance man should be proud. In 1896a group 
of men connected with the stock fire insurance com- HOW 
panies formed an organization for the definite Expl 
purpose of combating excessive fire loss. 








For twenty-seven years this remarkable body, th 
which includes among its members many national | ran 
associations and thousands of individuals, has for- moat 


owne 


mulated engineering standards, promoted legislation, : vt 


encouraged education, and labored in other ways for pan 


year, 


a safer America. By -s 


Its annual convention, which was held in al 
Chicago this year on May 8, 9 and 10, was a notable cna 
occasion, at which were gathered underwriters, ial 
manufacturers, officials and technical men from | ka 
many fields, for the purpose of discussing the many ba 
problems of fire protection. me 

A number of local insurance agents are on the oni 
membership rolls us the National Fire Protection te 
Association and consider that the valuable material mg 
received by them is worth many times the annual is 
dues of ten dollars. © 


The Glens Falls cordially commends 


such membership to tts representatives 





i} 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H.N.DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M.SMALLEY, Secretary R.C.CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F.L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 

















